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Out of Doors, Other Children, etc. 


pies, 6 Cente 


New Supplementary 
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* Eldridge’ s Child’s Reader in Verse 


‘This contains a simple and attractive collection of 
fiymes, written from the standpoint of the child. 
While they are such as will please the young reader, 
they are not mere meaningless jingles, as each one is 
intended to impress some valuable lesson. They are 
@rouped together under such general headings as: 
The Child at Home, The Child at School, The Child 
The illustrations 
@fé numerous and most attractive, representing well 
the ideas embodied in the verses. 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Summer 
35 cents 


Peter and Polly are two little children who live in 
aie country, and this story tells of the simple, inter- 
esting incidents in their life during a single summer. 
It gives a natural and delightful account of their play 
and of those things that ordinarily come within the 
experience of young children, showing their point of 
VieW, their limitations, and their development. 
Throughout the author has evidenced a remarkable 
Understanding of the child’s mind and a perfect sym- 
pathy with his interests. As a continued story the 


book will make a double appeal for use in supplemen- 
reading. 


Turner’s Our Friends and Foes 


Years 3-4 30 cents 


This is a collection of original stories, relating to 
the toad, the quail, the bumblebee, the chickadee, the 
ant, the cabbage butterfly, the mosquito, and the fly. 
The stories are pleasantly told in an easy, straight- 
forward manner, which will attract and hold the in- 
terest of young readers. The economic problems 
relating to. the treatment of these familiar friends and 
foes are well presented, and in a manner that will lead 
to: practical results outside and beyond the school- 
room. The pictures not only are attractive, but illus- 
trate accurately the subjects. 


Dutton’s _— ‘and Exploring 
Years 3-4 40 cents 


Interesting stories of life among oer = distin- 
guished in the history of the world for their pre- 
eminence in trade and exploration. The Bal, ‘onians, 
the Phoenicians, the Venetians, the Norsemen, the 
Portuguese, and the Dutch are the subjects of -fas- 
cinating descriptions, 
customs, together with something of the history and 
geography of their countries. The childrén prepare 
for a voyage to the Tin Islands in a Phoenician gal- 
ley, learn of the founding of Venice, discover Iceland 
and Greenland with the Norsemen, visit India with 
the Portuguesé navigators, and view Holland as from 
a stork’s back. 


> 


Our new GUIDE TO GOOD READING, an Secoal pe helpful illustrated catalogue of 72 
pages, will be sent-to any address on request. It describes and lists 255 volumes on all subjects . 
and for all grades, suitable either for school or home use. 
A postal will bring it to you. | 
“AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
-_ NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


covering their daily life and 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A TEMPEST IN. A TEAPOT: 

‘It is to. be remembered that there 
are politics on the other side of the 
Atlantic as well as on this. This 
fact explains the “ eagerness with 
which the British Unionists, seized 
upon a chance ‘expression in Presi- 
dent Taft’s letter to Mr. Roosevelt 
regarding Canadian reciprocity as a 
weapon against the Asquith minis- 
try. Mr, Taft, writing in confidence 


. to Mr. Roosevelt, remarked that the 


success Of reciprocity would make 
Canada an “adjunct” to the United 
States. The context showed plainly 
enough that his reference was not to 
political relations but to trade. But 
it suited the Unionists to read a dif- 
ferent meaning into the expression, 


-and some of them even went so far 


as to accuse Ambassador Bryce of 
“treason” because he had assisted in 
the negotiation of the treaty, When 
the matter came up in the House of 
Commons, on an inquiry pushed by 
Unionist members, Premier Asquith 
Sharply repudiated the. reflections 
cast on Ambassador Bryce. He de- 
clared that the ambassador had 
nothing to do with the views or pol- 
icy of the Canadian. government, 
that he merely gave advice when it 
was asked for, and that he did not 
have and could not have any knowl- 
edge of an expression written in a 
confidential letter by Mr: Taft to Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

THE REPUBLICAN PRIMARIES 


The result of the Republican pri- 
maries in Maryland was,-in a way, 
even more confusing than in Massa- 
chusetts, for it turned upon a hand- 
ful of votes in a small county which 
were reported now to be for Taft 
and now for Roosevelt. Under the 
unit rule, which prevails in, Mary- 
land, the vote of the .entire state 
delegation at Chicago may depend 
upon the vot¢ .of a single delegate to 
the. state convention. con- 
fu%on is increased by the fact that 
the names on the ballots bore no 
mark. indicating whether they were 
for Taft or for Roosevelt. In Ne- 
vada, the delegates chosen are all 
for TJait. In Texas, where it was 
expected that Roosevelt would win 
am easy victory, the result;is in 
doubt and will- probably be carried 
to Chicago for settlement. In 
Arkansas, rival conventions were 
held, one chodsing Tait delegates, 
and the other Roosevelt. The na- 
tional committee and the committee 
on credentials at Chicago will evi- 
dently have their hands full. 


DEMANDS ON THE RAIL- 
ROADS. 


The demands made by the engi- 
neers upon the managers of the 
filty railroads east of Chicago are on 
their way to adjustment through a 
board of seven arbitrators, of whom 
the managers select one, the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers an- 
other, and the two thus chosen agree 
on the other five. But this agree- 
ment had hardly been reached before 
the managers were confronted with 
a new set of demands by the loco- 
motive firemen and enginemen. The 
new demands include increase of 
pay, limitation of hours, and the em- 
ployment of assistant firemen on 
<oal burning locomotives in the 
freight Service. This last demand 
alone would entail an increased ex- 
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penditure of about $16,000,000, and 
the total cost of granting all the de- 
mands is estimated at $25,000,000. 


“THE ANTHRACITE STRIKE. 


There was general surprise and 
disappointment when the agreement 
teached by the anthracite sub-com- 
mittee of conference, after three- 
weeks’ negotiation, was disapproved 
by the full committee.of miners. It 
represented mutual compromises 
and. concessions. It had been 
agreed to by the miners’ sub-commit- 
tee, of which the president of the 
miners’ union was a member, and by 
the full committee of operators, and 
its ratification by the full miners” 
committee had been assumed almost 
as a matter of course. But the full 
miners’ committee was dissatisfied 
with the proposed four-years’ term 
of contract, with the abolition of the 
sliding scale, and with the failure to 
provide for the collection of union 
dues. .President Baer. om behalf of 
the operators, has suggested that the 
whole controversy be now submitted 
to the surviving members, five. in 
number, of: the Anthracite’ Coal 
Strike Commission of 1903. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 


The situation in. Mexico grows 
worse from week to week. The 
revolutionary forces are growing in 
numbers and daring, and reports 
come almost daily of the maltreat- 
ment of. Americans at their hands. 
Thete seems to be very little of per- 
sonal loyalty to President Madero 
and his government. The Federal 
forces are largely conscripts who 
cannot be relied upon. The Mexican 
Congress, apparently at its own in- 
itiative, has appointed a peace com- 
mission to treat directly with the 
revolutionists. Meanwhile, Presi- 
dent Madero avers that, even if 
Mexico City itself should fall into 
the hands of the revolutionists—a 
contingency which is not regarded 
as impossible,—he will retire to the 
mountains at the South, and fight as 
long as life lasts for the trust com- 
mitted to this hands. This sounds 
heroic, but it indicates the gravity 
of the situation. 


-THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD. 


The situation on the lower Mis- - 


sissippi, already sufficiently serious, 
has been greatly aggravated by 
heavy rains. A break in the levee 
at Torras, Louisiana, 1,000 feet wide, 
has wrought great havoc. From the 
Louisiana parishes west of the river 
approximately 100,000 people have 
been driven from their homes. A 
number of lives have been lost,— 
how many is not known and prob- 
ably never will be, as the victims of 
the flood have been swept off rafts 
and the roofs of houses and drowned 
in the river. Even at New Orleans, 
the gravest anxiety has been felt, and 
thousands of men have been working 
day and night to strengthen the 
levees. The federal government has 
acted promptly in the distribution of 
rations among the refugees, but 
there has been much suffering not- 
withstanding. 
ITALY AND TURKEY. 


Italy seems to have determined to 
extend the area of her operations 
against Turkey, at whatever risk to 
European peace. She has followed 
her recent attack upon the forts 
guarding the Dardanelles by seizing 
the island of Rhodes. This island is 


the most easterly of the Aegean 
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archipelago, and has an area Of more “o 
than 400 square miles. The town of 
Rhodes is the capital of the archi=- 
pelago. The island is importane 
Strategetically as the centre of dis- 
tribution ior European trade with 
Asia Minor, The recent operations | 
of Italy are especially serious in their 
relation to commerce. The attack 
upon the Dardanelles forts has been 
followed by a distribution of mines. 
by the Turks which has effectually 
blocked the straits to more than a 
hundred grain-laden ships which are 
waiting to get out of the Black. sea. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR OCEAN 
LINERS. 


Whatever criticisms may be passed 
upon the methods pursued by the 
Senate Committee which, under. the 
chairmanship of Senator Smith, has © 
been investigating the causes of the 
Titanic disaster, there will be little 
dissent from the conclusions of the 
committee as to needed precautions 
on ocean liners. It is recommended 
that they be equipped with double 
bottoms, as the Gigaritic is to be, and 
with a sufficient number of fully- 
equipped modern lifeboats to take 
care of all on board. Also, that 
there should be regular lifeboat 


‘drills with permanent crew stations, 


just as on naval vessels; shorter 
hours for the men on watch; double 
Jookouts at night; constant day and 
night wireless service; a warning 
Signal to the ship’s passengers, in 
case of accident; and the invariable 
use of the southern route during the 
iceberg season. These regulations, 
together with a lessened speed in 
fogs and among ice fields, should be 
voluntarily adopted by steamship 
managers. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
—That the Atlantic has acquired a 
strong contemporaneous interest, 


without losing the permanent value 
of its quality, is evidenced by the 
May number of the magazine, which 
begins with a detailed estimate of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s character, and ends 
with an analysis of the conditions 
underlying the Lawrence strike by 
Lorin F. Deland. Both of these 
papers are written in an absolutely 
non-partisan spirit, and both have 
much to say that is at once novel and 
enlightening. A third timely paper is 
Proiessor Bernard Moses’s “Aspects 
of American Society and Policy.” In 
this issue begins “The Autobiography 
of an Individualist,” by James O, 
Fagan, the railroad signalman, who 
in this opening installment tells how 
his temperamental individualism was 
fostered by an old-fashioned Scotch 
education. “The Summit of the 
Years” is a paper in which John Bur- 
roughs reviews the things which have 
seemed to him of most permanent 
value in life. Literary criticism is 
represented by George McLean Har- 
per’s sympathetic paper on “Rous- 
seau, Godwin, and Wordsworth,” and 
by an extended criticism of current 
fiction by Margaret Sherwood. 
Among the characteristic Atlantic 
essays in the number are “We Are 
So Young.” by Ellwood Hendrick, 
and “The Long Prayer,” by Zephine 
Humphrey. There are installments 
of Morris Schaff’s “Sunset of the 
Confederacy” and J. Snaith’s 
novel, “The Principal Girl,” which i 
concluded in this issue. 
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LECTURES BY DR. CHANCELLOR 


SINGLE ADDRESSES LECTURES IN COURSE 
’ The City and the School (five lectures). 
deipreter Great Teachers (six or more lectures), 
The Scientific Reconstruction of Ed- BRE Prin (three or more lec- 
ucation. 
Teaching and Management (as desired). 
elie ng w a Good: School When The Inner History of Man (biology 
and psychology). 
poor _— and Grades of . Youth Old and New Principles and Methods 
: in Ed ion. 
The Point of ‘View. Including Certain 
d Some Experiences With Peculiar Chil- Presidents. 
dren. Modern Schoolhouses (illustrated). 
2 Salaries, Pensions and Tenure of Office Notes of a Wayfarer in Three Thou- 
Universal Education. sand Schools. 


The Day’s Work, Its Plan and Record. Ten Contesting Theories of Education. 


Mr. William E. Chancellor, for fifteen years city school superintendent, will devote 
the next school year to educational lecturing and institute teaching. For dates and terms, 


address him at 66 West Street, South Norwalk, Connecticut. Reference, Dr. A, E. WINSHIP, 
Journal of Education. 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model Schodl Départment of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


‘Requires no technical skill on the part of the ce is! ability to read and do 
the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 


Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems:in one indessheyi 
Each lesson holds child’ s attention to one line of construction’ ‘until he knows poraprnens. 
about it. BHD 


iii. rie, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON | 


You Want a Thing to Appear in Your National 


Place It in Your School System’’ . 


| 3 AMERICAN 
DIXON’S Gent PENCILS 
- Are a part of the school system of afl prominent cities and towns in the United States. 
____ There are schools that have used them for thirty years in spite of strong competition, and these 
schools stand at the head of their profession. Won't you follow their example? The use of the 
Dixon Pencils may lead to.a higher’ degree of scholarship in the schools ander your charge. 


On receiptof 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be sent to any who are inter- . 
ested in the use of good materials in their schools... 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 
THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE 


By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B.,8. B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California, and Arthur Chamberlain, B. 8., A. M., 
formerly Professor of Education, Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Pasadena, California. Each volume, Cloth, 


12mo. 
VOLUME I. NORTH AMERICA 
xi+299 pages. 55 cents net. 
In this volume all the countries of North America are 


treated in detail, their physical, political, social, and indus- 
trial characteristics being described. 


VOLUME Il. EUROPE 
x4-258 pages. 55 cents nef. 

In the twenty-one chapters of this book all the countries 
of Europe are carefully and fully treated. As in the preced- 
ing volume, the authors place much emphasis upon the re- 
lations between physical and human conditions in the vari- ff 
ous countries of the continent. 


Both books are — equipped with maps and are most at- 
tractively illustrated. 


HOW TO LEARN ENGLISH 


By Anna Prior, Henry Barnard School, Hartford, Conn., 
and Anpa I. Ryan, High School, New Britain, Conn. 
Cloth. 12m». vili+257 pages. 55 cents net. 

This book is unique in its plan, inasmuch as each lesson is 
an expression of an actual experience in the life of the pupil 
the adult foreigner. The conversational method is use 
throughout. 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE 


By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State College 
of Agriculture at ( ornell University. Cloth. 12mo. 
x+326 pages. 75 cents net. 

Based on the Report of the Committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association on Industrial Education in Schools for 
Rural Communities, this text treats the four sets of subjects 
recommended by that Committee: the ffiirsa of agriculture, 
the soil, farming schemes and crops, and farm animals. 

“The k may be taught with ease by any teacher, and no 
pupil can study it without ever after being well informed.”— 
Fournal of Education. 


The Macmillan Company 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago Dallas San Francisco 


Boston 


‘ 
Disaster Greater Than the 
Titanic 

On April 14 the Titanic collided with an iceberg and 
carried over 1500 souls to death. The whole country 
is aroused, thousands of pages have been given to 
the accident in the press, the President and Congress 
talk of putting into effect new laws looking toward 
greater safety for passengers on ocean-going vessels, 
and the public is wildly anxious for these laws. 
Every day in the year preventable diseases in the 
United States carry 1640 souls to the grave. It is 
impossible to get a national department of health. 
It is often impossible for health officers to get the 
simplest measures looking toward the prevention of 
these diseases into operation. Why should we not 
educate the people until they will be aroused by the 
appalling slaughter from unnecessary diseases as 
they would be bythe daily sinking of an ocean liner? 
Some books that will teach the children and all the 


people the simple principles underlying germ dis- 
eases and how to fight them are the following:— 


List Price 
Ritchie-Caldwell: Primer of Hygiene - 40c 
Ritchie: Primer of Sanitation - - - 50c 
Ritchie: Human Physiology - - - 80c 
Tuttle: Principles of Public Health - 50c 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Manila 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
-the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 

piration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 

who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
wires. 


Changé of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
dn their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address 
uatil ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
-erders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber's name on the paper. S 

fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.— Should a number of the JouRNAL fail to reach- 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number wi 
‘besent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscription. . 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all 


communications for the pages of the JoURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsnuir, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 
management of the JouRNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publication Office: 6 BEACUN STREET 


BOSTON 


CLUB RATES 
An clubs of three or more new subscriptions 
One renewal and one new subscription $4.00 e 


_4)ne renewaland two new subscriptions . “ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates 


$2.00 a year 


ould such a change 
of 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 


equipped commercial! teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 
SOME WASHINGTON CITIES 


RAYMOND. 

On the banks of a _ tide-water river, twenty 
miles from its mouth, is a lumber mill city which, 
at nine years of age, is famous. 

Raymond has several very large mills; the first 
to be established cuts 30,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber a year. The timber is all cut from within a 
radius of eight miles. Three of the Raymond 
mills have one camp from which they cut last 
year 90,000,000 feet. 

This city, only nine years from a forest, is thrifty, 
built out over tide water on piles, to be sure, but 
with the best of schools supervised by H. LI. 
Wagner, and the most progressive church life in 
any city of its size that I know. 

BREMERTON. 

Here is a city of nearly 5,000 people, with the 
navy yard as its excuse for being, but decidedly up 
to date in everything. I got no mail there be- 
cause the home folk looked in the latest geo- 

‘ 
graphical gazetteer to learn about it, and found it 
to be “a place of about 100 people.” They 
thought I must have made a mistake. A gazet- 
teer can never keep up with a new country and 
new cities. It is a delightful place that can only 
be reached by an hour’s ride from Seattle on a 
Puget Sound steamer. Here, also, church life is 
doing something tangible for the betterment of 
boys and girls. 

BURLINGTON. 

I have spoken of the wonderful soil where they 
raise fabulous quantities of cabbage seed and 
cauliflower seed. Burlington is in the heart of 
this mysteriously rich soil where they raise 140 
bushels of oats to the acre. Of course the 
“farmers” are rich and ride in their touring auto- 
mobiles. 


SPOKANE. 
Superintendent Bruce M. Watson has seen 
great things achieved in four years. One build- 


ing costing $350,000 was erected two years ago, 
and another costing $500,000 is just completed, 
in all $1,250,000 in school buildings in his four 
years. It is as modern in every respect as a 
building can be,—fireproof, of course, no base- 
ment, every latest feature of equipment. The 
building is 225 feet square. 

A new grammar building that is being planned 
by City Architect Sweatt is in several respects a 
record breaker. 

The lower story, a semi-basement floor, has the 
assembly room, domestic science room, and lunch- 
eon room so arranged as to contribute to the con- 
venience of civic and social centre activities. 


They can be entered from without, so that the 
assembly room can be used and suppers served 
without in any wise disturbing the schoolrooms. 
It is built for this purpose. : 

Another and highly important feature is the ar# 
rangement of the toilet rooms, which are outside 
the building, but are connected with it by incline 
walks up from the first floor and down from the 
second. This is a highly important feature. 

In school work Mr. Watson, who was once a 
grammar school principal, has secured ideal every- 
day work in every grade. Nowhere have I seen 
every branch in the schools taught more effi- 
ciently, to say the least, than in Spokane. 

Architect Sweatt of Spokane is putting up a 
two-story building at Hillyard without stairs. 
All going from one story to the other is on an in- 
cline. 

CENTRALIA. 


Centralia boasts that Washington has made the 
greatest growth of any state in the Union and 
that Centralia made the greatest growth in the 
state, hence the greatest growth of any 
city in the country. We are not standing sponsor 
for the facts or the logic, but we do know that Cen- 
tralia has made a lively growth and has become a 
city of about 5,000,.is erecting an excellent high 
school building costing $125,000, is to have a rail- 
road station costing something like a quarter of a 
million, has elected the Presbyterian minister as 
mayor, and is doing other things in proportion as 
to prosperity and progress. 


SNOHOMISM. 


Snohomism has an institutional high school 
worthy Menomonie, Yonkers, or the cities of Los 
Angeles county. 

Superintendent C. W. Hodges and Principal 
Howard of the high school are primarily respon- 
sible for Snohomish’s educational leadership in 
progress of the Pacific Northwest. 

“Demonstration before appropriation” was Mr. 
Hodges’ motto. It was about eight years ago 
that he quietly decided to have Snohomish do 
things. 

He asked no special appropriations, but sug- 
gested to a few enterprising men that they pro- 
vide the money for a teacher of sewing; a year 
later for a teacher of cooking. Now they have 
four teachers of sewing and cooking, and some of 
their early teachers in domestic science now have 
the best positions in the state, 

In the same way he showed what could be done 
with woodwork and school gardening. 

Now the city and the citizens will do anything 
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and everything he suggests. He has an agricul- 


tural attachment with a blooded Jersey heifer, a - 


blooded Guernsey heifer, blooded sheep and well 
bred white Leghorns. All this is in addition to 
fruits, vegetables, and berries. 

Hodges and Howard are not set on the utili- 
tarian, industrial, or vocational scheme merely, 
for they have the best teacher of expression in 
the Pacific, Northwest, at least the highest-priced 
teacher, for two days in the week, Culture keeps 
pace with the practical. 

WATERVILLE. 

Waterville is unlike the usual city of the state. 
It was well settled several years ago, largely be- 
cause there was spring water there. It is ten 
miles from the Columbia through as lovely a 
canon as‘one could ask to see. 

Until within a few months it never had any way 
to the outside world but by wheels in summer and 
runners in winter. Its isolation, however, made 
it energetic and enterprising, and under the lead- 
ership of the Commercial Club and Superintend- 
ent C. A. Olson, a recent graduate of the state 
university, they are likely to have a school plant 
costing $75,000. 


—_o——_- 
Superintendent Alfred L. Brown of Wenatchee 
is another educator who keeps apace the times. 


His is a city mostly the growth of four or five 


years. He has an elegant new high school house 
costing $125,000, with every new feature by way 
of library, laboratories, shops, etc. 

The Wenachee apple has made the city and it 
is as attractive as her “big red apple.” 


Okanogan county with its famous Malott valley, 
nearly sixty miles up the Columbia river from 
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Wenatchee, promises to sweep the state in the 
apple industry. _ At the great exposition at St. 
Paul this valley took the sweepstakes prize for 
the ten best boxes of ten varieties of apples en- 
tered from any part of the world. 

These orchards under expert care bear every 
year and bear almost equally well every year. 

Can One wonder at any claiin they may choose 
to put forth by way of prophecy? 

I was standing on the deck of a steamer on the 
Columbia river nearly 600 miles from its mouth’ 
and exclaiming at its beauties. 

“A stranger in these parts, I take it?” 

“Yes.” 

“From what part of the country?” 

“Boston.” 

“Your first visit?” 

“My eighteenth.” 

“The only Bostonian I ever knew who could 
match that is Winship.” 

Here was a schoolmaster who has bought forty 
acres of this Malott valley land and is to have an 
orchard to vie with lords of creation. He gave 
me a Wolfe river apple such as they sold at the 
St. Paul exposition at a dollar a piece. 


Quincy, a small city, has an enterprising com- 
mercial club that runs a lecture course attended 
by most of the men and women, young and old, in 
the place. It is a peculiar feeling one has when a 
man tells you after the lecture that he drove in 
thirty miles to hear you. 

No man can be in all parts of Washington for 
a month, as I have been in these Lyceum lecture 
courses, and wonder at anything that they do out 
there. 
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THE MONOPOLIZING WOMAN TEACHER—(II.) 


Cc. W. BARDEEN 


In Educational Review for January 


So at first sight it would seem that feminiza- 
tion of the schools is. not disastrous. But we 
have been talking of woman at her best, and early 
in our investigation we encounter a phenomenon. 
Woman reaches her zenith as a teacher at twenty- 
eight. If she is in, especially where there is ten- 
ure of office, she may stay on till she is an old 
woman, and usually not be got rid of then without 
pensioning; but when she is getting in, except 
in a few heavily responsible positions, every year 
above twenty-eight counts against her. Even 
for its teachers of teachers, in the normal schools, 
the state of New York makes twenty-eight the 
maximum age of employment, and will not ap- 
point a woman over that age if the supply of 
those below is sufficient. Men reach their high- 
est eligibility at forty. If we assume that each 
begins at twenty-two, the man’s period of growth 
in desirability is eighteen years, three times that 
of the woman’s. How does this happen? 

In the first place, teaching wears on women 
more than upon men, for reasons that lie deep 


down in the distinction of the sexes. Woman’s 
chief disadvantage is the fact that in every month 
there are one or two days when she ought to be 
in bed, and yet when she must be in her plaée; 
indeed, when she usually feels obliged to be es- 
pecially bright and energetic lest her condition 
should be manifest. This saps the life energy of . 
every woman teaching in a public school. Busi- 
ness offices where women are permanently em- 
ployed have found that it pays to have it under- 
stood that a woman may be occasionally absent 
for a day without telling why and without loss of 
pay. New York city used to have the same re- 
lief in view when its rules made concessions for 
occasional absence. Unfortunately, as Welland 
Hendrick pointed out in an address* before the 
Educational Council of the city of New York, 
women could not be depended upon to make of 
this privilege the use intended, but used it often 
for purposes more exhausting than their daily 


*See School Bulletin for September, 1908, 
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work. This sex limitation draws upon the 
woman’s capital, and while she may endure it 
three or four years without apparent loss of vigor, 
in the end it often produces a nervous wreck. 
Lyman Best reports that of the 1,492 teachers 
who have thus far taken advantage of the New 
York city retirement law,* nine-tenths have done 
so not through age or length of service but for 
physical or mental inefficiency, and two-fifths of the 
entire number from nervous breakdown. 

Again, experienced boards‘of education have 
learned that there is another period, much longer 
and more trying, that occurs between forty and 
fifty, and that sometimes renders the best of 
women for a time impossible. Above twenty- 
eight not a long service is required to reach this 
‘period, the possibilities of which are portentous. 

A third reason is also entirely one of sex. The 
women teachers of America are remarkably free 
from scandal. There is no other class equally 
exposed of whom the percentage who lay them- 
selyes open to criticism is so small. But there 
are few women of six years in a public school 
who have escaped indignity. How many a 
woman who reads this can recall an angering fa- 
miliarity of tone, perhaps of touch, when she has 
had to deal with men to secure election or to 
carry out some,"project.., ... The young woman 
teacher soon learns that in‘dealing with ‘public 
men she is often obliged to answer questions and 
listen to suggestions that are to her soul as loath- 
some as a grimy hand upon a fresh muslin gown. 
It is the experience of all unprotected women, 
and comes perhaps oftenest to the teacher be- 
cause by her annual employment and her frequent 
need of equipment for her work she is oftenest 
obliged to ask favors of men. 

No one will for a moment think that in so 
speaking I reflect upon the teacher. The woman 
teacher as a type is modest and _ self-respecting. 
-« . No, the reflection is entirely upon men of the 
coarser type. But public school teachers have 
to deal with this kind of men, and women are at 
a disadvantage, because when a man comes to 
such men to talk business they talk business, but 
when, a woman comes to them to talk business 
they talk, if they are allowed, of her; in fact the 
average politician would feel that he lacked in 
chivalry, in-what he would call “feeling for the 
sex,” if he did not pay her offensive compliments. 
This oftens produces in the teacher above twenty- 
eight a pessimism, a contempt for mankind, that 
is not healthful, and that boards of education 
shrink from... . 

A fourth disadvantage is the habit of aggressive- 
ness which teachers of long experience are apt to 
acquire. It may be that women must fight for 
their own, that they must elbow and grab in order 
to get what belongs to them; but in doing it they 
make themselves unattractive. Many a man has 
felt mortified when he entered a restaurant with 
an advanced woman and saw another couple ap- 
proaching a desired table and nearer to it, to have 
his companion rush ahead and seize the chair 
from under the nose of the woman about to sit. 


*New Engiand Journal of Education, October 12, 1911. 
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Here let us be frank. This generation has in- 
herited the notion that the earth belongs to man, 
and that woman is to have what we voluntarily 
resign to her, in our own good time, on a. sil- 
ver platter. When she asks for something we are 
not yet ready to give up, insists upon it, grabs 
for it, and worst of all gets it, we feel a deep re- 
sentment, which we manifest chiefly by referring 
to her as the New Woman and refusing to give 
up our seat to her in the trolley car. 

But after allowing for this personal equation, 
it must still be admitted that the grabbing woman 
has an exasperation peculiarly her own. There 
is a certain insolence in camping on the rights of 
others that seems purely feminine. Some men 
will read this who attended a game of baseball 
during the last meeting of the N. E. A. in Boston, 
where a woman who came late and was seated im 
a front box in the sun immediately raised her 
colored umbrella. This shut off the view of a 
dozen absolutely, made the view of two dozen 
more aggravatingly uncertain, and _ interfered 
with her, but got only an icy stare. Then three 
first courteously, then with some emphasis, 
begged her to put it down. She did not listen to 
ahem. An usher came up and told her it was 
against the rules. No attention. He returned 
with one of the officers of the élub, who pleaded 
‘with her, but got ofily an icy stafe.” Then three 
officers of the club came to her and argued at 
some length. I could not hear what was said 
but judged that her final reply was that it was 
sunny and she should protect herself. Finally 
some men evidently still higher up came to her 
and managed to persuade her to retire; whethér 
they offered her a seat in some shaded box or 
threatened her arrest I don’t know, but she went. 
For half an hour she had drawn away from the 
game the attention of an entire section. She was 
a well-gowned woman, unquestionably respect- 
able, and from the deference shown her very 
likely a woman of social position, yet so long as 
she wanted her umbrella up it did not weigh 
with her that she was robbing a hundred people 
of the pleasure for which they had paid, and was 
making herself unpleasantly conspicuous. 

I was crossing once to Havre, and rented 
a chair of the deck steward. It had been an easy 
voyage, with so much going on that I had used 
it little, but I had seen that it was properly placed 
every morning. One day I had some reading to 
do, and went on deck immediately after breakfast, 
arranging my chair with some elaboration for a 
morning’s work. Up came a woman whom I 
had happened to see sitting in my chair two or 
three times. “I beg your pardon,” she said, 
looking at me impatiently, “you are sitting in my 
chair.” 

“There must be some mistake,” I said, and I 
called the deck steward. “Will you tell this lady 
to whom this chair belongs?” I asked. 

“The chair belongs to monsieur,” he replied. 
“Monsieur paid for it and it bears his card. 
Madame has not engaged a chair. There are still 
some to be had.” 

I rose. “I only wanted to establish my right 
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to the chair,” I said; “I shall be very glad to re- 
linquish it to you.” And she took it. 

There are not many women who would do that. 
There are some men who would do it. But the 
distinction is that a man who would do it would be 
a professional sneak, conscious that he had long 
ago lost all sense of honor and cared nothing how 
he secured a thing provided he got it; while this 
woman was a person of position, who thought 
highly of herself, who deplored that she had crossed 
by a line which held no religious service on Sun- 
day, and who looked on the passengers who played 
ten francs limit in the smoking-room as_ brands 
already too far consumed to be plucked from the 
burning. 

Between the acts I once stood at the rear of a 
Washington theatre when I saw a woman make 
her way from an inside seat to the aisle with such 
a disregard for the discomfort she caused the 
people she passed that I said to myself, “That must 
be Miss——.” She was too far away for me to 
see her face and I had not the slightest idea she 
was in Washington, but as she came out I found 
I was right. Her manner was more distinguish- 
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ing than her appearance, and had grown more 
disagreeable every year she had been a teacher. 
Then there is the influence of confirmed 
maidenhood. The old maidism of half a century 
ago is practically extinct. Where it persists it is 
as apt to be found in a manas in a woman, and 
when in a man it is the more hopeless. The mod- 
ern unmarried woman has most of the employ- 
ments of man and many of his enjoyments—wit- 
ness the delightful woman teachers’ club of 
Buffalo. It is no longer a reproach to be un- 
married. All my life I have known more fine 
women than men fit to mate them. Alas, the 
fine men, already too few to go around, have 
often married inferior women. Till men are less 
vain, less susceptible to physical approach, less 
easily persuaded they have compromised a girl 
by attentions she has forced upon them, self-re- 
specting women will bé at a disadvantage beside 
their more eager sisters. Of these fine, self-re- 
specting unmarried women a majority have taken 
up teaching, and they have glorified it, till to- 
day the teachers of America are the most ad- 
mirable classified body of women in the world. 
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TEACHERS FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


A. W. TARBELL, PITTSBURGH 


CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

Nothing has been more evident for the past 
few years than that the demand for men ade- 
quately equipped to do effective teaching in the 
new and ever-widening field of industrial educa- 
tion far exceeded the available supply. So few 
men are qualified to fill new posts which are con- 
stantly being created that the salaries paid to in- 
dustrial teachers have, in consequence, risen 
rapidly, until at the present day the average pay 
of efficient teachers in industrial schools is higher 
than that of those who enter the regular academic 
branches. 

The great demand for men of this type is due, 
in the main, to three causes: The rivalry among 
the nations for commercial supremacy, the im- 
perfect provision for training skilled workmen, 
and the modern extension of the scope of educa- 
tion in public school systems to include voca- 
tional as well as cultural training. 

The international competition for trade has 
brought about manifold improvements in ma- 
chinery, new and intricate processes of manu- 
facture, and a more effective organization of 
business. In this struggle the United States has 
risen to the first place among manufacturing na- 
tions by virtue of its splendid natural resources, 
its highly developed transportation facilities, and 
the alert, enterprising character of its men of 
business. In maintaining this leadership, the 
part which the working class has to play in mani- 
festly one of the most vital importance, for it has 
become evident that upon the efficiency of this 
class depends the main strength of the nation. 
The country must see to it that a considerable 
proportion of the youth of the nation are con- 


verted into skilled workmen. Thoughtful men 
realize that a new system of education is de- 
manded, which shall stimulate the ambition, en- 
rich the mind, and point the way onward and up- 
ward to every industrial worker. 

The increasing number of trade schools 
throughout the country, the rise of instructional 
apprenticeship courses in the manufacturing and 
building industries, the growing importance of 
the technical and manual training high schools, 
and the consequent need for competent teachers 
in all lines of industrial activity combine to make 
the demand for trained men urgent and the field 
attractive to the progressive, young mechanic 
and the public school teacher. In the Pitts- 
burgh district, especially, the awakening interest 
in this department of educational work is wide- 
spread, and positions await candidates who are 
properly equipped for this service. 

As a preparation for industrial teaching, the 
inadequacy of the purely academic training on 
the one hand, and of mere rule of thumb skill on 
the other, has been clearly demonstrated. Mani- 
festly a course in which the practical, scientific, 
and pedagogical studies are harmoniously com- 
bined is the only proper training for this work. 

It is of interest to note that a course of this 
nature has been recently added to the curriculum 
of the Carnegie technical schools in Pittsburgh. 
The four main groups of subjects, closely inter- 
related, which form the important groundwork 
are: Shop practice, furnishing the requisite skill 
and dexterity and an acquaintance with the best 
method of shop management; actual teaching 
practice, under the direction of instructors, who 
help the student apply in his teaching the princi- 
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ples of educational theory and the most efficient 
methods of securing interest and individual atten- 
tion; a thorough course of technical studies, 
utilizing the application of mathematics, drawing, 
physics, chemistry, and economics; and a careful 
study of the principles of educational psychology 
and pedagogy, upon which the science of teaching 
is based. 

The preliminary equipment of the young teacher 
is, moreover, incomplete without supplementary 
studies treating of present-day ideals in education, 
the moral and social obligation of the teacher, 
and the place of the school in the social life of the 
community. Readings and discussions in the 
fields of political and social science, civics, indus- 
trial geography, and educational history are ac- 
cordingly prescribed with a view of stimulating 
the faculties and broadening the professional 
horizon. 

It is with a view of developing the teaching ca- 
pacity as fully as possible that much time is de- 
voted in the course to actual teaching practice. 
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Under the supervision of the instructors, each 
student is required to conduct classes in the vari- 
ous shops of the schools, and opportunities are 
found for teaching in the night public schools and 
playgrounds of Pittsburgh. Many students are 
enabled in this way to earn a large share of their 
expenses while in school. 

Applicants for admission are required to be 
graduates of high or other preparatory schools of 
approved type, preferably a manual training or 
technical high school. Special arrangements, 
however, are sometimes made to accept appli- 
cants whose preparation is somewhat below the 
required standard, but who by reason of maturity, 
natural aptitude for the profession of teaching, or 
practical experience. in a trade, are qualified to 
enter upon a period of professional training. 
The minimum age for admission is twenty years. 
Students twenty years of age who have had suffi- 
cient preparation can complete the course in two 
years. Public school teachers and others desir- 
ing specialized work along certain definite lines 
are admitted as special students. 
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RUSSELL HINMAN: 


AN APPRECIATION 


J. W. REDWAY 


The death of Russell Hinman, editor-in-chief 


for the American Book Company, marks the be- — 


ginning, rather than the end of a*great work. 
Pretty nearly always a strong character finds its 
proper place in life, no matter what the original 
intention of the individual. Mr. Hinman pre- 
pared himself for the profession of engineering, 
but he scarcely made a beginning of his work. 
His criticism of a geographical publication 
opened the eyes of the publishing house 
of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. He was called 
to that house in an advisory capacity, and im- 
mediately retained as a contributor. He had 
not a little to do with the manuscript of the 
Eclectic geographies, and-he made the maps for 
the series. The maps were a revelation to the 
educational public; they taught something more 
than the mere location of places; they were 
adopted for use in two of the departments of the 
general government. 

The Eclectic Physical Geography was Mr. Hin- 
man’s first effort at authorship over his own 
name; and of this book J. Scott Keltie, secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society, declared: “It 
is the best text on physical geography ever pub- 
lished.” 

Shortly after the formation of the American 
Book Company Mr. Hinman became editor, and 
then editor-in-chief. During this time he became 
joint author of the Natural Geographies, doing 
the greater part of the work—not in leisure hours, 


for he had none, but outside of office 
hours. 


This, however, was merely an incident; his real 


work was to see that the publications of the 


American Book Company possessed two qualities. 


—they must be good as to material, and they 
must be usable. 

This might seem an almost impossible task to 
one who was not and never had been a teacher, 
for he was responsible for the publications of a 
house that printed not far from ten million books 
a year. So far as the quality and accuracy of the 
multitude of texts is concerned, this was an easy 
matter; the instinct was born in him. The ques- 
tion of making a text usable was a more difficult 
matter. In order to do this he simply saturated 
himself with the opinions of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of successful teachers of every grade. 
There was probably not an educator of note in 
the country whom he had not drained dry in the 
way of finding the requirements of a text-book. 
“A book to be useful must be usable,’ he would 
always say. Incidentally, the educational faker 
found him a terror. 

For the benefit of his workers Mr. Hinman 
established a library, and it is to-day one of the 
best reference libraries in existence. It would 
hardly be correct to say that one may find more 
information about, say, India, or Russia, or the 
Sudan in this library than in any other, but it is 
quite safe to say that the information will be 
better classified and more usable. 

Mr. Hinman, during his lifetime set the pace 
for the most useful educational texts published 
either in this or in any other country; and these 
will be an everlasting monument to his memory. 
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EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN PORTO RICO 


The schools of Porto Rico as well as the other 
public institutions of the island are under the 
supervision of the war department at Washing- 
ton. The secretary of war, Henry L. Stimson, 
asked Mr. Bloomfield of the Vocation Bureau in 
Boston and A. L. Rafter, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Boston, to study the social, edu- 
cational, and economic conditions of the island 
early in the year. These two men, one an expert 
on economic and social problems, and the other 
an expert on education, spent nineteen days of 


. strenuous study, covering Porto Rico from end 


to end. Their investigation was 
made in the spirit of friendly co- 
operation, and they had every op- 
portunity for observation offered by 
the government officials, school 
men, labor unions, and employers. 
The investigation was in no way a 
hostile criticism of any persons con- 
nected with the work on the island; 
it was simply a study of conditions 
and needs for the future. In fact, 
Mr. Bloomfield makes public, 
through the Journal of Education, 
a statement to that effect:— 

“Lest my Porto Rico report 
to Secretary Stimson be misinter- 
preted as reflecting on the ability 
and devoted service of the American educators 
from the commissioner down, let me emphatically 
state that I was dealing with conditions and with 
constructive suggestions, not with personalities. 
As a matter of fact, Mr.’Rafter will agree with 
me in saying that we have been deeply impressed 
by the great work done by Dr. Dexter and his as- 
sociates, and by evidences of what the educators 
preceding him have done.” 

The report was made in January, but has not 
been given out by the department until recently. 
What Mr. Bloomfield has to say of the educa- 
tional situation in his report is in part as fol- 
lows :— 

There is an opportunity in Porto Rico for the develop- 
ment of constructive educational and industrial policies. 
It is not too much to expect that a policy of vocational 
training and of the development of a sound and happy 
working population might be even an object lesson for 
the states. 

In the very important work of Americanizing the chil- 
dren, and lessening illiteracy, there has been notable 
achievement. In the equally fundamental work of safe- 
guarding the economic welfare of the children by fitting 
them to cope with their environment, there has been 
scarcely more than a beginning made. 

To have pushed hard for an extension of present 
school accommodations is a question of policy and judg- 
ment on which there are some differences of opinion. 
Much may be said in favor of such a course. But there 
have appeared no dissenting opinions as to the failure 
to provide the meeded vocational training in the schools. 
The day and night schools of the island, excellent 
though they are from the academic standpoint, might as 
well be in Massachusetts or New York. The island 
schools are helping to make good citizens. It is a grave 


MRS. BESSIE CLEMENTS 


Principal 
Jersey City, N. J. suits. 


question whether the present arrangements contribute 
materially to the making of home-makers, producers, 
skilled workers, self-reliant and efficient bread-winners, 

There seems to be a unanimous desire for trade and 
agricultural instruction in both the day and night 
schools, and the pitifully obvious need of so organizing 
the school as to carry its influence directly into the 
home and into the development of the sustenance- 
resources of the masses. This failure of the school to 
connect more intimately than it has done with the social 
needs of the people is all the more astonishing in view 
of the potent fact that the children possess manual dex- 
terity, and are eager to do things once the way is 
shown; that the people on the whole 
possess an adaptive mechanical sense 
which will enable them to profit by voca- 
tional training, agricultural, domestic, in- 
dustrial, as well as commercial. 

If the analysis of the social composition 
of the population later presented is cor- 
rect, then the schools as at present organ- 
ized are failing to contribute toward 
building up that large intermediate group 
between rich and poor, which is the back- 
bone of any country; that is, the schools 
are preparing their brightest and most 
fortunate children, in so far as any life- 
work is attempted, for professional and 
commercial careers, and not for self-sup- 
port in agricultural and mechanical pur- 


Porto Rico lacks, to be sure, a diversity of occupa- 
tions. Agriculture is likely to be the predominant in- 
dustry so far as one can see. But it is equally true that 
skilled mechanical occupations are growing in size and 
in variety, and that the children are not being prepared 
to take part in this development. Specifically, the 
towns or cities, which are rapidly growing, are in need 
to-day of efficient plumbers, masons, concrete workers, 
decorators, house and sign painters, blacksmiths, horse- 
shoers, gardeners, truck and market gardeners, nurse- 
maids, cooks, tailors, and designers in various crafts. 
There is lamentable lack of taste in the articles of fur- 
niture and other household equipment in the island. 
Many homes of the well-to-do are furnished with highly 
varnished, crudely glued, cheap furniture of a kind we 
associate with the installment furniture dealers of Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and New York. It cannot be that furni- 
ture, appropriately designed in native woods, will not 
find a market in the well-to-do homes of the island. 


To make the schools minister more definitely than 
they have done to the needs of the rural home, these 
suggestions seem to me important:— 

First. The present system of boarding out in hotels 
or even private homes by the American teachers should 
be gradually changed to one of a group of home centres 
for such American teachers as desire to do this service. 
And in connection with those homes there should be the 
working out of a program of personal and social service 
which would bring Porto Rican parents and children 
into a relation with the American teachers that is now 
lacking. Sympathetic personal example will do more 
than laws and exhortations. The government might 
well erect a few such model cabins or houses. 

Second. The teaching of hygiene, if it is to be an im- 
portant co-operating factor in the sanitary work on the 
island, should be supplemented by a small staff of school 
district nurses who might be known as health teachers, 
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and who should confine their work entirely..to home 
visitation, showing by practical mfhistration avhat health 


recommendations mean. 

Third. There should be an eiviccry committee or 
commission in connection with trade training, so that 
labor, manufacturing, and commercial interests may be 
close to the work and keep it safe, practical, and co- 
operative. 

Domestic science in the island schools represents at 
the present time a pious wish rather than an accomplish- 
ment. Except for some class work done by a few high 
school girls, and well done, if one can be satisfied with 
the use of expensive canned things and 
non-native products, the girls of, Porto 


most immediate and most important 
function. 
Inasmuch as agriculture will for a long 
time, perhaps forever, be the predomi- { 
nant pursuit of the Porto Ricans, it is | 
necessary to base the common school 
education outside of the towns, and even 
partially in the towns, on the surrounding 
life and its economic possibilities. 


for this demand, besides the domestic and | 
vocational reasons. 
Mr. Bloomfield goes on to discuss 


the commercial opportunities of the 


officials are working. He concludes his report 
with the following pertinent suggestions :— 

Until American officials are sent into Porto Rican 
service as to their life work, paid better salaries than 
now obtain, and on secure tenure based on good be- 
havior and efficiency, we shall not get the kind of ser- 
vice the island needs and knows that it is not getting. 
It appears that the better the men we send, the quicker 
they get out. The result is that so highly successful and 
respected an administrator as the present governor is 
obliged, despite himself, to spend time and energy on 
problems which department heads have created, and this 
expenditure must be made, or the whole administration 
suffers. A change is*needed on the part of the Ameri- 
can people in their conceptions of our insular service 
and the qualifications and preparation necessary to suc- 
cessful administration. Governors come and go. There 
is now no agency and-.no plan to continue a carefully- 
worked-out policy of development. This is not good 
business. It would seem to be the privilege of both the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs and the insular government 
to co-operate in a scheme of study and plan-making 
which shall by preventive measures and far-sighted poli- 
cies direct the inevitable growth of the island along 
lines in harmony with the best modern opinions on 
urban, commercial, and civic development. 


DE FOREST H. PERKINS 
Superintendent ef Schools 
Portland, Maine 
island, the labor problem, and the different classes, 


population, and conditions under which American 
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HiT TRAINING CHILDREN 
Boston 


There is a good deal of truth in the old quota- 
tion, “Let me train a child till it is eight years old, 
and I care not who has its. training afterward,” 
most of.the habits that are to rule its life being 
formed. by that time. 

Children showing a. particular bent. in any ‘di- 
rection should be encouraged, whether it be skat- 
ing, reading, drawing, or something 
else. If the child has a propensity 
for asking questions it should also be 
encouraged, by answering its ques- 
tions as well as circumstances. will al- 
low. It is. a faculty deadening 
method to tell a child that it asks too 
many questions. 

Grown-ups, instead of trying to 
fi keep children quiet, should learn to 
I sleep by the aid of the noise and not 
in spite of it, and they should always 
|-vote for school committee members 
who advocate the smallest possible 
classes in school. 

Children should never be fright- 
ened into being good by,telling them 
they will be turned over to the mercies of a bear, 
a bogy man, or the doctor. That. practice 
sometimes destroys a child’s belief in or respect 
for parent or guardian. 

Children’s lies should not be regarded too seri- 


ously, as they often result merely from a vivid 


imagination. Severe punishment should seldom 
be given for fibs, but rather gentle admonition, 
otherwise the child will aim not to get found out 
in its lying rather than to avoid lying itself. 
Above all, .to. make. truthful children, 
parents should set a good example them- 
selves. 

Even the stealing of money is not a heinous 
offence, and can usually be cured by gentle 
remonstrance and argument. Formulas for 
politeness should be avoided. Politeness should 
always be based on good will. If it is based on 
insincerity it is of no value. 

As to children being “‘seen and not heard,” they 
should be heard as much as possible, save on rare 
occasions of great seriousness, and the general 
conversation when children are present should be 
on subjects interesting to children—Report of 
Address. 


Ah, when shall all men’s good 


Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circles of the golden year? 


—Tennyson, 
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AMONG THE ICEBERGS 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM 


The Titanic disaster brings before the public in 
a most pronounced light a fact long recognized 
by seamen, that the iceburg is the greatest menace 
to ocean travel. Lights, bells, whistles, rockets, 
and most of ali the wireless put a check upon 
collisions with other vessels or with rocks; but 
the constantly shifting ice barriers have thus far 
defied the most efficient life-saving service, as 
they have dashed into fragments the strongest of 
man’s creations. The fishermen off the coast of 
Newfoundland are said to “smell” them, but this 
does not prevent their boats from being fre- 
quently caught in a “nest.” The most scientific 
mariner can do little better in scenting danger, 
the wireless observations of sister vessels being 
his only warning save the lowering of tempera- 
ture in both air and water when in proximity to 
these giants of the deep. 

Fortunately, this greatest of all marine dangers 
is limited in commercial paths to the North At- 
lantic, Behring’s strait being too narrow a gate 
to admit of their passage into the Pacific, and the 
bergs formed on the Alaskan coast being too 
small to prove extensive travelers. While there 
are always dangers attending the rounding of 
Cape Horn, this route is of comparatively little 
importance since the transcontinental railway and 
Panama have put us in closer touch with the 
Pacific. Yet during many months of the year 
vessels crossing the Atlantic by the usual route 
court disaster when nearing Newfoundland. 

The apology is offered by the steamship com- 
panies that the public demand the shortest route ; 
and since by reason of the earth’s curvature a 
cross-cut is provided in the farther north, they 
must take advantage of this, thereby saving more 
than 100 miles in distance. Fifteen years ago 
there were so many disasters because of the ice 
that the New York lines for a time abandoned the 
direct route, but the scourge of hurry again 
crowded them into the danger zone. 

The Arizona, a mere pigmy in comparison with 
the Titanic, though at that time, 1879, the largest 
ship afloat with one exception, and carrying 
more than 500 passengers, struck a monster berg 
when 250 miles east of St. John’s. She, too, was 
running at full speed, and the force of the colli- 
sion threw passengers from their berths, and cre- 
ated a veritable pandemonium on_ shipboard. 
Though badly damaged, her deck and forepart 
carrying over 200 tons of ice wedged into frac- 


tures and gapes, the vessel was safely brought, 


into harbor at St. John’s, the captain preferring 
to carry the added burden rather than still further 
endanger his ship by removing the ice plugs 
which had so fortunately filled up some of the 
rents as they were made. A wound twenty feet 
wide was made in her side, her massive ribs 
crumpled like cardboard, the strongest iron work 
twisted, and oak planks reduced to. splinters. 
Never before or since has such a cargo of ice 
come into any harbor, and fitly did the captain re- 


spond to the jest of a seaman comparing it with 
“carrying coals to Newcastle” with the words, 
“We are lucky, man, that we didn’t all go to the 
bottom in an ice box.” 

To every vessel coming out from an experi- 
ence of this sort a dozen ships go down. The 
shock loosens the bulkheads, and the provisions 
made for buoying them up in case of disability 
are destroyed. Many a freighter, as well as too 
large a percentage of vessels carrying human 
freight, has slipped from human vision, its fate 
sealed by the waves, and leaving only conjecture 
to explain—an iceberg. Had there not been a 
Marconi, no human voice would have come back 
to tell us the s:cry of the Titanic. 

The recent disaster brings out the fact that 
popular impressions regarding icebergs are as- 
much at variance with scientific facts as they are 
with each other. That they float upon the sur- 
face, are carried by the wind, or move as rapidly 
as a sailing vessel, are some of the opinions 
which prevail. 

To best understand them one must know of 
their origin and structure, Greenland, save in a 
limited area, being one vast frozen ‘river, con- 
tinually giving off during summer its full quota of 
bergs, to be renewed by a fresh supply of ice 
crowding down from the north. Those familiar 
with glacial action, 4s now at work in Switzerland, 
and as it was once at work in the northern part 
of the United States, know that in the process 
rocks and other earthy debris are gathered at its 
base; and the icebergs which float out to sea 
leave a trail of it on the sea bottom which future 
geologists may trace. When a glacier reaches 
the sea it for a time shoves out and rests upon 
the ocean bed; but after reaching a certain limit it 
is buoyed up by the less specific gravity of ice 
than of water, and, brittle to the cross strain thus 
imposed, it breaks,—and an iceberg is released. 

But this vast fracture is not made without con- 
vulsive throbs of nature. The rupture is attended 
by a thundering sownd which causes the Eskimo, 
many miles away, to pause from his labor and 
remark that the glacier is “calving.” The 
loosened mass rebounds from the bottom and the 
fixed glacier, and swinging violently, sends great 
waves out into the sea. It has been compared to 
the launching of a vessel, though on a much more 
colossal scale than was ever designed by man. 

With a glacial front of not less than 250 miles, 
Greenland is estimated as releasing annually from 
its refrigerator factory not less than 500 square 
miles of icebergs. Many of these are held in the 
the inlets, and there melt. Many more break in 
the shallows and rapidly melt away. Nearly all 
on the eastern. shore are retained there. But 
there are enough which slip through Davis strait 
and then eastward into the Atlantic to strike ter- 
ror in the heart of the bravest seaman. 

Since ice is so much lighter than water, it is 
bound to float. And we have congratulated our- 
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selves that this is so, for otherwise our streams 
would fill at the bottom with ice, and gradually 
close up, hopelessly clogged. As it is, the ice 
forms on the surface, and will be dissipated dur- 
ing warm weather. But the optimist does not 
have things entirely his way; for if the icebergs, 
only one-ninth of which are above the water, sank 
instead of floating down into more temperate 
regions, they would not be in the roadway of 
ships; the climate of Newfoundland and other 
lands in proximity would be more mild, and the 
atmosphere less filled with fog. 

There is a warm surface current flowing in the 
Atlantic from the equator, ‘known as the Gulf 
stream, and a cold deep current coming down 
from the Arctic regions. ~The.shallow ice floes 
meet this warm current and are deflected by it 
against the Labrador shores. But the great 
bergs, reaching down hundreds of feet into the 
water, are carried southward by the deeper cur- 
rent. And thus is explained the peculiar fact 
that the bergs may be going in one direction, 
though in the midst of shallow ice floes moving 
the opposite way. After the bergs are released 
they are caught in the deeper current and carried 
south into mid ocean. When opposite New- 
foundland the currents from both directions are 
so much weakened that they counteract each 
other, and then the bergs drift with the wind or 
lie idle until they waste away. 
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It is worthy of note that the tendency of the 
iceberg is always to waste away after it leaves the 
parent glacier, while the floes may gain in size 
through lateral accumulations. When it parts 
from the glacier it is massive and blocky in form, 
Weathering will in time start trickling streams 
down its sides. There is a tendency in glacial ice 
to have seams and fractures, weak places which 
are readily affected by the weather; and thus the 
pinnacles and other fantastic forms are proofs of 
time’s footprints.’ But below surface the 
wear and waste is still greater. As they ap- 
proach the warmer waters there is the growing 
tendency toward dissolution, accelerated by the 
action of salt water. ~When the equilibrium is 
thus destroyed nature takes it upon herself to 
strike a new balance, and the overturning of an 
iceberg is a sight to be remembered, 

But more and more do the massive structures 
repel the traveler. The freshly overturned berg 
with its smooth, polished sides, and the artistically- 
cut pinnacles which have withstood the summer 
suns, are alike beautiful sepulchres. ~ The bright 
blue color of the hard ice attracts—and repels. 
And America as a whole will be glad to.- know 
that in order to avoid a repetition of the Titanic 
horror, other vessels will adopt a course 
into which these silent ogres never ven- 
ture. 


A DAY. WITH A 


The governor of Oregon has appointed a Rural 
Life Commission of fifteen, of whom four are 
women, with State Superintendent L. R. Alder- 
man as chairman, and it was my privilege to be 
with them at their first session. Far be it from 
me to repeat their sayings or their doings ; I-wish, 
rather, to give a few impressions made by their 
eminently sane and sturdy discussion of the needs 
of rural life in its neglected phases. 

They were thrifty country people, lovers of the 
best in rural life, with an almost audacious faith 
in the probability of making the ideal real in the 
country long before it is in the city. 

They were indulging in no iridescent hopes, 
were giving no play to nimble fancy, for they had 
won prosperity through real life on the tradi- 
tional farm. 

These men and women would appeal to the 
roughest courage of genuine men and women to 
make their life something more than the getting 
of a living. They would make the home more 
vital than the farm, and the children more valua- 
ble than stock. 

There are innumerable farms that have run- 
ning water in the sty, but not in the house, be- 
cause the man would have to draw the water for 
the pigs, but the womenfolk can draw it for the 
family. “This shall be remedied at once,” say 
these men and women with a message for the 
country. A few jets of affection for wife and 
children are worth more to country life than ad- 
miration for Rhode Island Reds and Holsteins. 


RURAL LIFE 


A. E, WINSHIP 


A fireplace, a septic tank, and a sleeping porch 
are within the reach of the humblest, and their ab- 
sence discounts the professed purpose of ‘any 
man to make country life worth living. 

“Co-operation” is the slogan of this new Rural 
Life Commission of Oregon. So ardent are they 
that woe be to the men and women who offer 
trivial excuses for flocking by themselves. 

“Co-operation” means good roads at once. 

“Co-operation” means that all farmers shall 
raise what other farmers in the neighborhood 
raise so far as marketable crops and stock are 
concerned. In one community the farmers have 
fallen into line, and all raise Holstein cattle, 
Shropshire sheep, Rhode Island Reds, and 
White Leghorn fowls. They all send to the same 
market, and so co-operate as to ship to best ad- 
vantage. They advertise as one man, and, be- 
cause of the amount ready for marketing, buyers 
come to them instead of their going to the buyers. 

ey raise eggs enough for an adequate daily 
shipment, so that they get the price of absolutely 
fresh eggs. This co-operation is likely to be 
universal, 

Co-operation means the elimination of all but 
one church in any community, and a decent sup- 
port of such a church as an asset of the com- 
munity. This condition actually existed at one 
cross-roads: In two opposite corners were two 
churches, in the other two a grange hall and a 
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Holiday celebrations have come to be of inesti- 
mable value to the school as such, to the pupils 
and students personally, to the public, and to the 
country. 

The old-time cry that these celebrations inter- 
rupted the regular school work is now rarely 
heard, and when heard reflects more upon the 
critic than upon the celebration. 

Before the days of the “system” there was 
abundance of inspiration in spelling schools, 
writing schools, singing schools, debating clubs, 
exhibitions, and Friday afternoons. 

There was always something to enliven school 
life in school or in the evenings. 

But with the perfection of the “system,” with 
“standardization,” with examinations, promo- 
tions, and demotions, and all the side lines that 
went with them, we began to squeeze out of the 
school very much of the juice of the spirit. and of 
the life that used to be there, and boys got their 
life and spirit in baseball, football, basket ball, 
polo, and fraternities. 

Instead of admitting that we had driven them 
to these outside excitements, we blamed them 
for doing what we were largely responsible for 
making them do. 

Now we are bringing the school back to a 
normal condition; we are imparting to school 
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life inspiration with instruction, life with growth, 
and entertainment with enlightenment. 

In this grand, noble mission the holiday cele- 
brations are playing a vital part. 

Instead of being a hindrance to regular school 
work, they are its noblest inspiration. 

Authors’ birthday celebrations with occasional 
attendant pageants are often the greatest literary 
force in all the course, breathing life into the 
statuesque masterpieces. 

Bird Day has often done more for nature 
study than a whole text-book of stilled facts, 
stuffed specimens, and wearisome descriptions. 

Peace Day is revealing the wickedness, extrava- 
gance, and viciousness of the war spirit and prac- 
tice as nothing else could do. 

History is ennobled and made fascinating 
through pageants as it has never been through 
the memorizing of dates, the recital of descrip- 
tions of battles, or the stale moralizing of phil- 
osophy. 

But the greatest of all demonstrations ot the 
efficiency of instruction and inspiration through 
holiday celebrations is seen in the abolition of 
the criminal Fourth of July through a safe and 
sane Fourth by means of a holiday celebration 


that is in every way noble and altogether charm- 


” 


Hiiw VAG A 
FOUR TIMES AND TWENTY 


It was Dr. Johnson, the famously wise Dr. 
Johnson, who said: “The use of traveling is to 
regulate imagination by reality, and instead of 
thinking how things may be to see them as they 
are,” 

Would it were possible to put in words the 
professional enjoyment and the vital profit in ex- 
tending units of thought that have come from 
knowing education and educators, men and 
women who think things and do things, in all 
this broad land. 

These opportunities have been many for the 
twenty-six years and more that I have had the 
luxury of talking with my readers about what 
other people are doing and about the way in which 
they are doing them, but the last fourteen months 
have broken all my records even. 

In twelve months | have been’ to the Pacific 
coast four times, and in those twelve months have 
traveled in every state in the Union except 
Florida and the Carolinas, and in most of the 
states four times or more in the one year. 

Last Monday I reached home from an eleven- 
weeks’ trip that took me through twenty-nine of 
the states of the Union. . 

To tell: of schools visited, of audiences ad- 
dressed, of entertainment extended would scarcely 
be pardonable, because the record would be. al- 
most unbelievable. 

It would be highly enjoyable if the four. trips 
in the year stood by themselves, but they are four 
in twenty, beginning thirty-seven years ago. 
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Then there was only one road across the Rockies, 
and it was beyond the reach of my imagination to 
think there would ever be another, and yet I have 
been over seven different routes in this one year. 

Would I could take the ‘time to write a corit- 
parative study of America as I have seen it, with 
the emphasis upon a comparative study of educa- 
tion, and of thé contributions to éducational 
progress which have been made by the land be- 
yond the Missouri rivér*in thése yéars, but réad- 
ers of the Journal of Education have had glimpses 
of the panorama, glimpses such 4s could have 
been had nowhere else. 

Lest any one should think that all the year had 
been spent in the Far Away, it may be sdid in 
passing that in one month of the twelve I made 
twenty-four addresses in New England. 

The best part of going away is the home com- 


ing. 
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CAMP FIRE GIRLS 

The running mate of the Boy Scouts is the 
Camp Fire Girls organization, 

The Camp Fire Girls was incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia in March, 
1912. The aim is to apply the power of organiza- 
tion to the promotion of such activities for girls as. 
will most effectively make for physical vitality, 
personal efficiency, and spiritual and intellectual 
vigor as well as to preserve the largest possible 
amount of beauty, inspiration, and romance in 
their daily lives. 

A group of girls, who want to affiliate with the 
national organization, must find a woman who is 
willing to act as guardian. Application is then 
made to national headquarters for this woman 
to be registered as guardian of the group. A 
woman interested in girls may start a group of 
her own. She must apply to headquarters for 
authorization as guardian. A number of Camp 
Fires may be organized in connection with a club, 
a school, or an association. 

Experience has shown that a local group should 
be composed of from six to twenty girls. The 
most desirable number is from ten to twelve. The 
girls should be over ten years of age. There are 
three grades of Camp Fire Girls: Wood gatherers, 
fire makers, and torch bearers. 

The law of the Camp Fire is to seek beauty, 
give service, pursue knowledge, be trustworthy, 
hold on to health, glorify work, be happy. 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick is at the head of the or- 
ganization, and Miss Gerda Sebbelor is executive 
secretary, with national headquarters at 118 
East 28th street, New York city. 


BALTIMORE HONORS VAN SICKLE 

The readers of the Journal of Education know 
full well what we think of the Baltimore action 
when J. H. Van Sickle left there, but they may 
not know what the good people of Baltimore 
think of Mr. and Mrs, Van Sickle. 

On April 22 hundreds of the most worthy citi- 
zens assembled to do honor to Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Sickle, presenting Mr. Van Sickle with an elegant 
Louis XVI. vase, and Mrs. Van Sickle with a 
handsome silver service. There were many ap- 
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preciative addresses by Baltimore’s most eminent 
men and women, but no tribute was greater than 
that by Hon, Charles J. Bonaparte, of international 
fame, who presided on the octasion. The next 
day over his own name in the Baltimore Sun he 
had this to say of the occasion:— . 

“The presentation of a testimonial to James H, Vati 
Sickle and the large and erithusiastic meeting Held in his 
honor on this occasioti tetid to free Baltimore from a re- 
proach which has distredited the city arid its citizeris 
with all fair-mirided and erllighteried Atnericars. Tinie 
passes so rapidly tlowadays arid the memory of eveti re- 
cent evetits is 80 soon dimmed by succeedirig experi- 
erices that it may be well to remirid readers of this ar- 
ticle how Mr. Van.Sickle was treated less thari a year 
ago, His admitiistration of the schools Had just beer 
critically feviewed by a tommission of experts of the 
highest stariditig and eritire impartiality and proriouriced 
admirable in a maturely dorisidered report; when the 
mayor demarided of the school boafd that He be sum- 
marily dismissed. This astoundirig demand havirig been 
refused by a vote of sevesi to two, the mayor then 
threatened three of the commissioners, who had served 
less than six months and could be therefore removed 
without charges or hearing, with removal unless they 
would promise to vote, against their own judgment and 
conscience, for Mr. Van Sickle’s dismissal. This threat 
having been treated with the disregard it merited, the 
mayor actually removed the commissioners in question, 
three of our most esteemed citizens, of whom one has 
been, since then, vainly sought as the head of a great unt- 
versity. It should be said to the credit of the commaun- 
ity, that he met with many refusals in attempting to fill 
their places, but, at last, he found a tobacconist and two 
young physicians who were willing to vote with two old 
members of the board, long hostile to Mr. Van Sickle, 
to dismiss the latter after eleven years of arduous and 
faithful service, without any allegations of incompetency 
or misconduct or any pretence of inquiry or trial. Mr. 
Van Sickle lost nothing, in a material sense, through 
this outrageous injustice, for his well-deserved profes- 
sional reputation and eminence immediately secured him 
a similar post with the same compensation and far more 
desirable surroundings; but the city of Baltimore and its 
people lost much in the good opinion of all Americans 
whose good opinion is worth having.” 


MC KENNY AT YPSILANTI 


Charles McKenhy goes from the principalship of 
the Milwaukee Normal school to the presidency 
of the Ypsilanti Normal College to succeed Lewis 
H, Jones, who persisted in his resignation after 
every inducement had been offered him to with- 
draw it. 

The trustees of Ypsilanti have had a year in 
which to canvass the available men, and they have 
been diligent in business. The selection of Mr. 
McKenny gives great satisfaction at Ypsilanti 
and throughout the state. He is a Michigan 
man, won his early professional reputation there, 
was at the head of the Mt. Pleasant State Normal 
school, and has been a distinct and complete suc- 
cess under difficulties at Milwaukee. He is still 
a young man and-will? give Ypsilanti a leader- 
ship worthy the institution and the state. 


PEARSON AT AMES 
The State Agricultural College at Ames, Ia., 
has waited long for the selection of a president, 
but as a reward of patient waiting and nation- 
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wide search for the man, Dr. R. A. Pearson of 
New York state, a man under forty years of age, 
well known among specialists in agriculture and 
by all educators and public men in*New York 
state, has been selected. 

The Iowa State Agricultural College is a 
leader in many of the most vital phases of educa- 
tional and agricultural progress. Its achieve- 
ments are noteworthy and highly important, and 
no more inviting field is to be found in the coun- 
try for a man who can build upon the significant 
accomplishments of that great plant and its noble, 
progressive, efficient men, 

POTTER AT ST. PAUL 


We have already chronicled the fact that Su- 
perintendent Milton C. Potter of North Pueblo 
was unanimously elected to the superintendency 
at St. Paul at a salary of $5,000, but the event de- 
serves more than a passing notice. Both St. 
Paul, by the unanimous action of its board of edu- 
cation, and Mr. Potter, by his selection, are en- 
titled to special congratulation. 

To all appearances the St. Paul board of edu- 
cation was not likely to be unanimous. That it 
was unanimous is matter for more than local con- 
gratulation. 

We have never known a vacancy to which so 
many men were confident that they would be 
elected, and the reasons given by their friends for 
their confidence seemed to be justified till you 
heard from others. 

Mr. Potter made a fine reputation while he 
was principal in Superior. His friendships in 
that part of the country have been retained and 
strengthened. In Colorado, both at Idaho 
Springs and at North Pueblo, he made a striking 
success under conditions that were not promis- 
ing. He became one of the leaders in the state, 
being universally esteemed both wise and heroic. 

St. Paul is sure to give him a most hearty wel- 
come, and will afford a grand opportunity for him 
to become a national figure in educational achieve- 
ment. 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


So many suggestions are made as to university 
women and their after life that it is always inter- 
esting to get accurate data. In the University 
of Maine since 1874, or nearly forty years, eighty- 
eight women have graduated. In no year has 
there failed to be a woman to graduate. Six 
times there was but one, five times but two, seven 
times but three. In 1881 and 1906 there were six. 
In 1908 and 1910, seven. In 1909 and 1911, eight. 

Of the fifty-eight who graduated prior to 1908 
there are thirty-eight who married, and of 
these just one-half married their college mates or 
members of the faculty. Several of the eighty- 
eight graduates have taken masters’ degrees. 


TEXAS SCHOOL BOOKS 


At the best, a state with state adoption has a 
rocky road to travel, but Texas is making an ef- 
fort to be above a scandal the next time. 

There is to be a text-book commission, con- 
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sisting of the governor, the state superintendent, 
and nine others, to be selected by the governor 
from a list of thirty selected by the state superin- 
tendent and the presidents of the State Uni- 
versity and the College of Liberal Arts. No 
author of a text-book, no one in any wise affiliated 
with the publishers of text-books, and no one who 


has been in the employ of a publisher can be upon 
the commission. 


RECALL AT DALLAS 


We were under the impression that Berkeley, 
Calif., on April 30 had the first experience in an 
attempt to recall members of a board of educa- 
tion, but we were very much in error. Dallas, 
Texas, has tried such a recall twice in three years, 
and succeeded twice. Peace appears in the as- 
cendant now, with Superintendent J. L. Long as 
master of the situation, 

9-0 
HAS THE SPELLING BEE COME BACK? 


Missouri at least seems to have a return of the 
spelling bee fever. There was a spelling match 
for prizes of $100, $50, and $25 in gold in Jeffer- 
son City on May 13. A list of 4,000 words was 
prepared by William P. Evans, state superintend- 
ent of public schools; Howard A. Gass and Wil- 
liam T. Carrington (the latter president of the 
Springfield Normal school), ex-state superintend- 
ents, assisted by the county superintendents. 

It is more than thirty years since New England 
went wild over the spelling bee craze. 

Mrs. Emmons Blaine and Mrs. Henrotin, both 
of Chicago, are thé candidates on the state Re- 
publican and Democratic tickets, respectively, for 
trustee of the State University. Whoever wins, 
the state will have a distinguished, efficient, and 
brilliant woman on the board. 


At least six states have a law for sterjlizing the 
insane, the degenerate, habitual criminals, and 
other defectives. Indiana led off in this noble 
work, and the day is not distant when every state 
in the Union will have such a law. 


Hon. T. W. Harris, state superintendent of 
Louisiana, had a renomination without opposition, 
which means election without appreciable oppo- 
sition, 

Grading the work in rural schools increases 
and intensifies interest, makes attendance more 
regular, and gives a zest to school work. 


Continue the campaign against the fly. In 
every way make war on the fly. Join in every 
anti-fly crusade. 


In at least twenty-eight cities the women’s clubs 
have been behind the school luncheon proposi- 
tion, 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H, 


National Education Association, July 6-12, 
Chicago. 
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A DAY WITH A RURAL LIFE COMMISSION 
(Continued from page 549.) 


schoolhouse. The co-operation spirit has taken 
hold of the proposition to close up both churches, 
use the grange hall for good preaching for all the 
people, and converting one of the churches into 
a neighborhood house with gymnasium, shower 
baths, library, etc. Ls 

Co-operation means a lot of other things for 
the universal betterment of all of the people. 
When an entire community takes hold of such a 
proposition the little, narrow-gauge, mushy men 
and women have no appreciable influence. 

Co-operation means expert supervision of all 
rural schools. When there are fewer than sixty 
such schools the county superintendent can do it; 
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when there are sixty or more the law proviges 
that the state superintendent shall appoint an ex- 
pert to supervise the teaching and equipment of 
all the schools. 

Co-operation means better qualified teachers 
and better pay for all teachers. 

Co-operation means a county school medical in- 
spector who shall test the water supply of every 
school, the sanitary provision, the heating and 
ventilating of every schoolhouse, the health of the 
teacher, and the general health of the pupils. 

The state country life commission is to se- 
cure, so far as possible, a county country life com- 
mission in every county to carry out the sug- 
gestions; so far as feasible, the plans and purposes 
of the state commission, and ‘adopt and adapt 
others whenever the locality has special prob- 
lems. 


i 
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FLAG DAY EXERCISE 


JANE A. STEWART 


(Flag decorations and drawings of flags on blackboard.) 
Singing—“Star-Spangled Banner.” 
“Our Flag” (for three boys with flags).— 
First boy.— 
Our honored flag! 
See how it flies to-day 
All over this broad land, 
And half the world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red, 
The stripes forever gleam, 
Snow-white and soul-white, 
The good forefathers’ dream; 
Sky-blue and true-blue, 
With stars to shine aright— 
' The glorious guidon of the day, 
A shelter through the night. 


Second.— 
Our starry flag, 
Oh, how much it holds! 
All nations in our land, 
Secure within its folds; 
Every patriot heart 
Beats quickly at the sight, 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red, and blue, and white. 
The one flag, the great flag, 
The flag that’s held so true; 
Glorifying all else beside— 
4 The red, and white, and blue. 


Third.— 

Our winsome flag, 
To every star and stripe 

The drums beat as hearts beat. 
And fifers nobly pipe. 

See our banner bright, 
A blessing in the skv, 

Flag of a nation’s hope, 
Tt never held a lie! 

Home land and far land, 
And half the world around, 

Old Glory hears the great salute, 
And flutters to the sound. 


(All wave flags.) 


“Honoring the Flag” (for four pupils).— 


First pupil—It is right that due honor should be paid 
to our nation’s flag. There is a common impression 
that the President of the United States is the comman- 
der-in-chief of the country’s forces on land and on séa. 
That is not so. The flag is the commander-in-chief, and 
the President is second to it. When the flag passes, the 
President must bare his head, for “Old Glory” is abdve 
him in authority. 


Second—Honor is shown to our starry banner by 
every one. Civilians as well as those who are in_the 
service of our government, when. they set foot on the 
deck of a man-of-war, whether in home or foreign ports, 
know that it is proper to turn for a moment toward the 
national flag at the stern of the boat and slightly raise 
or touch the hat. This is done as a mark of respect, 
just as we rise to our feet when a band plays the na- 
tional anthem. Great care is always taken not to per- 
mit the flag to touch the deck of a ship or to touch or 
trail on the ground. 


Third—The flag floats above West Point on the Hud- 
son, and there the cadet’s first lesson is to hold it in 
honor. From the day of his entrance to the academy 
until the day of his graduation, the cadet has constantly 
before him the flag of his country. He is taught that it 
stands for all that is dearest in life, and that greater 
honor can come to no man than the honor of laying 
down his life for the flag. Every army man approach. 
ing the national flag is scrupulous to salute it, for other- 
wise he would be guilty of a serious military offence. 


Fourth—Laws have been passed by the United States 
Congress which forbid the desecration of the flag. The 
use of the flag as an advertising medium is strictly for. 
bidden. Any one who attaches an advertisement to the 
flag or in any way makes use of it for advertising pur- 
poses is guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine. 
True respect for our flag forbids its use for any such 
purpose. 

“Flags of All Nations.”— 

For this exercise, the teacher should prepare with 
crayola or colors copies of selected flags of various na- 
tions. These may be copied from the large dictionaries, 
atlases, or gazetteers, which contain a page of flags 
shown in their proper colors. The copies should be put 
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on separate cardboards, from six to twelve inches 
square. The name of the nation to which the flag be- 
longs may be written under each, and the cardboards~ 
first passed: around the room to familiarize the children 
with their identity. 

A copy of each flag, numbered (but without the name), 
is then shown in turn, and the children write on num- 
bered slips the name to correspond. The child having 
named the greatest number correctly may be awarded a 
small flag. 

“American Flags” (for seven pupils. Drawings may be 
prepared for this exercise).— 

First pupil—The star-spangled banner is not our only 
American flag. There are a great number of flags used 
by the United States government which are not gener- 
ally known. Each branch of our government and our 
highest government officials have their own flags. And 
there is also a special flag for great occasions. These 
special flags are much like the national flag, but differ in 
some respects. Some lack the stripes, some are without 
the stars, or one of the colors is omitted, etc. 


Second (shows crayola drawing)—This is our Presi- 


dent’s flag. It has a round sunburst above a pure white ~ 


eagle’s head, the rays coming from a circle of stars. 
Whenever this flag is saluted twenty- one gun shots are 
fired. 

Third (shows drawing)—Those who enter our ports 
receive a beautiful welcome from “Old Glory” waving 
from our government buildings. And they also have in 
view our other old banner. of national provision and 
protection—our beautiful revenue flag. This comple- 
mentary ensign was created by Congress in 1799. It 
consists of sixteen perpendicular stripes, alternate red 
and white, and bears the arms of the United States in 
dark blue on a white field. The upright stripes indicate 
the number of states at that date. 


Fourth—The secretary of war’s flag is of scarlet silk, 
embroidered with a golden brown eagle, and in each 
corner a white star. His “colors” are similar, but much 
smaller. At the United States army posts you will see 
several kinds of flags,—the post flag for pleasant 
weather; the storm flag; the garrison flag, for special 
occasions, etc. 


Fifth—-Yellow is the cavalry color for flags used on 
parade, blue the infantry, and red the artillery. The 
engineers’ flags are marked by a castle. The Indian 
scouts have a scarlet guidon cut sauare and decorated 
with two white arrows crossed. 


Sixth—For ships there is our union jack—a blue flag 
spangled with stars. The secretary of the navy, ad- 
mirals, vice and rear admirals all have their special flags. 
Captains of the navy have a peculiar long pennant— 
sometimes sixtv-five and seventy feet long—known as 
“coach whips.” There are a great number of flags of 
all kinds. Many are used in signaling. Every ship has 
two sets of these. one set representing the numbers and 
the other the alphabet. 


Seventh—A. most wonderful flag—the all-American 
flag, it might be called—is that which we have in Wash- 
ington. It flies over the International Bureau of 
American Republics, a handsome marble building in 
Washington. It is a remarkable flag. All of the 
twenty-one countries represented in the bureau are rep- 
resented in the colors,—the green of the Mexican and 
Brazilian flags; the yellow of Ecuador and Venezuela; 


and the red, white, and blue of the other, republics. 


There are twenty-one stars for the republics, and run- 

ning through the centre of the flag are the initials “I. B. 

of A. R.” 

Exercise (for ten children, flag bearer, leader, and 
group of eight). 


(Group on platform. Leader steps forward to greet 
flag bearer.) 


Leader.— 
“Here comes the flag! 
Hail it!” 
(All salute by touching foreheads.) 
Leader.— 


“Who dares to drag 
Or trail it? 
Give it hurrahs— 
(All hurrah.) 
Three for the stars, 
(Three hurrahs.) 
Three for the bars. 
(Three hurrahs.) 
(Flag bearer moves to front of platform.) 
TLeader.— 
“Uncover your head to it! 
A" bow low. 
Dhe soldiers who tread to it 
“Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it, 
The blue and the red of it, 
The tyranny’s dread .of it!” 
(Flag bearer marches up and down.) 
Second.— 
“Here comes the flag! 
Cheer it!” 
(Loud cheers, in which the whole school may join.) 
Third. — ; 
“Valley and crag 
Shall hear it.” 


Fourth.— 
“Fathers shall bless. it, 
Children caress it.” 
Fifth.— 
“All shall maintain it,” 
Sixth.— 
“No one shall stain it.” 
Seventh.— 
“Cheers for the sailors that fought on the wave for it,” 
(Cheers.) 
Figchth.— 
“Cheers for the soldiers that. always were brave for it.” 
(Cheers.) 
Ninth.— 


“Tears for the men that went down to the grave for it.” 
(All stand silent a-moment with bowed heads as the flag 
bearer droops the flag.) 

(Flag bearer holds aloft the flag.) 

Lea‘er.— 
Here rises our flag! 
Salute it! 
(The school in unison then repeats the flag pledge.) 
“T pledge my allegiance to the flag and to the republic 
for which it stands. One nation indivisible, with liberty 
ond justice for all.” 
Closing Hymn—“America.” 


a 


Better suffer a teacher infected with smallpox to become a part of the whole than one 
whose unhealthy mentality breeds diszord. —Supt. J. D. Graham, Long Beach, California. 
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FLAG DAY IN 0UR SCHOOL 
E. A. MATTHEWS 


On the evening of Flag day our girls and boys as- 
sembled at the town hall, where we were welcomed by 
two of the high school boys dressed as United States 
soldiers,— a captain and a private. They wore blue 
uniforms, had tiny silk flags in their buttonholes, and 
were called “flag officers.” The boys introduced each 
newcomer to the Goddess of Liberty, one of the girl 
students wearing the graceful robes and standing in the 
attitude of that celebrated lady as seen in so many pic- 
tures and statues. She smiled on us from beneath a 
canopy of American flags. Her left hand rested on a 
starry shield, and her right hand was outstretched to 
welcome every guest, of every age and country. Two 
little girls stood near as her attendant sprites, daintily 
dressed in blue skirts, white waists, and the scarlet lib- 
erty caps of classic fashion, with small flags pinned on 
their shoulders. The hall was transformed into a gor- 
geous reception room decked with flags galore. Red, 
white, and blue bunting was twined on the lower walls, 
and for a cornice, flags of all the nations, one after an- 
other, while little United States flags fluttered from the 
chandeliers and from all the light brackets in the room. 

When the expected guests, the scholars, and their 
friends had arrived and were comfortably seated, the ex- 
ercises commenced with music,—‘“America,” in chorus, 
accompanied by piano and violin. The Goddess now 
came to the front of the stage and said: “Dear friends, 
we welcome you to-night to this new flag station. We 
hope you will give us your unflagging attention while we 
show you some of the great flags of the world. But 
first we ask you to join with us while we salute the 


“Flag of our Union, floating far 
O’er mountain, lake, and sea, 
Your flag and my flag, 
The flag of all the free!” 

By a previous arrangement, the entire company arose 
and gave the Chautauqua salute, waving our white 
handkerchiefs in response to the flag which the Goddess 
moved to and fro. When the excitement and applause 
subsided, and the Goddess had seated herself on the 
flag-draped chair beneath the red, white, and blue can- 
opy, a company of little children came marching, one by 
one, across the stage, keeping step to Sousa’s patriotic 
“Liberty Bell March,” played on the piano by one of the 
high school girls. These were selected pupils from the 
lower grades, each dressed in appropriate costume, and 
carrying a small flag. The leader was a bright boy 
dressed in the gorgeous yellow satin of a Mandarin, 
with skull-cap and long black pigtail. He stepped for- 
ward, saying: “My flag is the dldest on earth. We are 
proud of our age, of our inventions, and our pagodas. 
We invented the art of printing. We made the first gun- 
powder. We planned the first mariner’s compass. Our 
flag has waved for centuries over a kingdom. Soon it 
will wave over a great republic like your own. Behold 
the awful dragon flag of China!” And waving the yel- 
low flag, he bowed and retired. 

Next came a sailor laddie bearing the banner of St. 
George in one hand and the Union Jack in the other. 
He said: “The sun never sets on the flag of my country. 
The cannon roar of*its salute is never silent from day to 
day all round the world.” 

Next came a Russian peasant wearing the blouse and 
caftan, waving the flag of the double-headed eagle, and 
Saying: “Mine is the largest empire on earth. We have 
the richest mines, the most boundless steppes, the long- 
est rivers, and most wonderful cities. We have freed 
our serfs; we are building railroads over the desert; our 
music and literature charm the world. Our double- 
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headed eagle screams over a wonderland!” He waved 
the flag once more and retired. 

Then came a flaxen-haired “Junker” with the German 
flag; a dark-eyed Musselman bearing the Turkish star 
and crescent; a Greek soldier with his double cross and 
stripes; a young farmer bearing the lone star of Liberia; 
a French Zouave with the tri-color; a native soldier bear- 
ing the elephant banner of old Siam—each of these with 
appropriate costume and speech. When they finished 
the entire group formed in semi-circle and gave the iol- 
lowifg song, taken from a “School Music Book” of 
forty years ago:— 


“A song for our banner! The watchword recall 

Which gave the republic her station, 

United we stand, divided we fall— 
It made and preserved us, a nation! 

- CHORUS 

“The union of lakes, the union of lands, 
The union of states none can sever, 

The union of hearts, the union of hands— 
And the flag of our Union forever!” 


Turning, they marched off the stage, to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle.” While the managers were preparing 
for some tableaux a young girl dressed in white, with a 
flag draped as a scarf over her shoulders and a liberty 
cap crowning her dark hair, stood in front of the drawn 
curtain and repeated the marvelous poem of Joseph Rod- 
man Drake:— 

“When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And pirined the stars of glory there.” 


This was wonderfully well recited, and at the close some 
one struck a few chords on the piano and the audience 
arose and sang “My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 

By this time the living pictures were ready, and the 
flag captain announced two Betsey Ross scenes. The 
first was Betsey in her room at work upon the first 
American banner; the second, Betsey Ross and her 
friends presenting the home-made flag to General Wash- 
ington and his brother officers. The third and closing 
scene was “Liberty Enlightening the World.” For this 
a beautiful young high school girl posed, and with her 
star-gemmed crown, her drapery, and her extended torch, 
she looked like the famous statue, diminished by many 
degrees. This closed the literary and musical pro- 
gram. 

Tables had been placed about the hall, and these were 
decked with our national colors and the flags of all na- 
tions. They were genuine flags, begged and borrowed 
for this special occasion, and when this was impossible, 
manufactured out of crepe paper by the skilful fingers of 
mothers, sisters, and friends of the scholars. Some 
were the pictured emblems instead of the flags them- 
selves, but they were all displayed for the amusement and 
instruction of the company. Many strange and hitherto 
unheard-of banners were in the collection. There was 
the new flag of Panama; the papal flag, half white and 
half yellow, with the pope’s arms on the white part. All 
of our army and navy emblems were pictured,—the ad- 
miral’s flag, merchants’ flags of different nations, ship 
flags, yacht ensigns, pennons, guidons, every sort of 
flag or floating, flying symbol that could be found in any 
old book or picture. These formed an endless source of 
interest to the visitors, as well as the scholars, and many 
pleasant minutes were passed in their study. These sym- 
bols were all plainly labeled, and the professor gladly 
answered the many interested questions concerning them. 

There were refreshment tables, of course, draped with 
bunting and decked with groups of flags, where the pu- 
pils served little cakes, iced with red, white, and blue, in 
stripes, or covered with the colored sugars, cakes with 
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stars on red icing, or red and blue stars on white icing, 
etc. 

The evening ended with a flag drill, given by the girls 
of the high school, at the close of which a young girl 
stepped forward and sang 

“Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light,” etc., 
the entire audience joining in the chorus. The pgrents of 
the children were present. There was old-fashioned 


furniture about the room, and on the stage was Betsey 
Ross’ spinning wheel. 


RETARDATION 


SUPERINTENDENT D. C. BLISS 


The first business of the school is to make ele- 
mentary education effective. So many pupils 
leave school at the earliest possible moment that 
impaired efficiency in this part of the school sys- 
tem cannot be remedied by the excellence of more 
advanced departments. What the public school 
system does not do for the boy or girl in the ele- 
mentary grades it forever loses its chance to do 
in a large proportion of cases. We may disagree 
as to the methods employed to reach a high de- 
gree of efficiency, but there can be no difference 
of opinion so far as the results are concerned. In 
considering these results it is unsafe to assume 
anything. We may believe that our schools are 
as good as the best, but unless our belief is justi- 
fied by facts we may be led into serious error. 
No successful business man ventures to assume 
anything regarding his business. He takes his 
inventory regularly and knows just where he 
stands. He courts failure if he depends upon 
vague impressions. He must know just what 
goods are being sold, and what remain upon his 
shelves as dead stock. He follows up every de- 
tail and reduces his business to an exact science. 
Education should be no less exact. Parents have 
a right to demand that the school department 
know the results which are being reached. It is 
a matter of -vital concern to them whether the 
time of their boys and girls is being wasted or 
utilized to the highest possible advantage. 

One of the best indices of the degree of effi- 
ciency attained is the percentage of retardation, 
or the percentage of over-age children. In mak- 
ing this estimate it is customary to reckon a child 
of eight years old or over, who is still in the first 
grade, as over-age. This is, of course, a very 
liberal construction, as many of the pupils enter 
school at five. 

Evidently there will always be a certain num- 
ber of over-age children, as a few do not enter 
school until they are seven or eight. Some are 


_ naturally slow, and still others fall behind their 


grade as a result of frequent change of schools. 
In my judgment, from ten to fifteen per cent. of 
retardation is all that is necessary under exist- 
ing conditions. 

In Elmira the total number of pupils is 3,651; 
total over-age, 1,175; per cent. over age, 32.18. 

These figures do not represent an alarming 
condition of affairs in any sense of the word. 
The same state of affairs prevails in many other 
cities of this state. It does, however, represent a 
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degree of retardation which should be obviated, 
to a certain extent at least. 

This table agrees with similar tables from other 
cities, in that the percentage of retardation in- 
creases steadily to the maximum in the fifth grade, 
and steadily decreases in subsequent grades. 
Our total retardation is thirty-two per cent. 
Some of the children have lost one year, some 
two years, some three years. There are a few 
who have lost four or even five years, but these 
are probably defective mentally, and nothing can 
be done for them. The obvious policy with these 
pupils is to require of them the essentials in each 
subject necessary to the work of subsequent 
years. Due consideration for the highest wel- 
fare of the individual child requires us to adapt the 
work to the needs of the pupil rather than to try 
to fit him to the prescribed course of study. 
Eleven hundred and seventy-five children are over- 
age. If we consider ten per cent. of this number 
retarded for unavoidable reasons, we still have left 
1,057 over-age pupils. These are the children 
who need careful attention to save them, if possi- 
ble, from the unnecessary loss of a year or more 
of schooling. Suppose a boy must go to work as 
soon as he has completed his grammar school 
course. If, instead of finishing school at fifteen 
he gets through at sixteen, he is a year later in 
getting to work, and is thus deprived of a full 
year of productive earning. If we assume that 
the entire 1,057 continue to the end of the gram- 
mar course only, and that this last year is worth 
$300 to the individual, we have a startling total 
of delayed productivity. If these boys and girls 
go on to the high school and college the loss is 
even greater. It is perfectly clear that the school 
has no right to impose this financial loss upon the 
pupils entrusted to its care. But, great as this 
consideration is, there is another harm infinitely 
greater. As a matter of fact, these pupils do not 
go on to the end of the course. The vast ma- 
jority of them become discouraged and drop out 
of school as soon as the law allows them to do so. 
They have spent the required time in the school- 
room, but they have been cheated out of one, two, 
or even three years of education. They must- 
then take up the problem of earning their own 
living with an equipment all too meagre. 

Another part of this question must not be lost 
sight of, and that is the money cost of the re- 
peater. Every pupil who needlessly fails of pro- 
motion, and has to repeat the work of the year, 
costs the city $28.16, for which it receives no 
value. The city pays $28.16 for the first year the 
child spends in a grade and the same amount for 
each subsequent year. 

When the year is repeated needlessly the money 
is an absolute waste. The moral and financial re- 
sults of retardation make it one of the most im- 
portant matters with which the department has to 
deal. Obviously, retardation is to be reduced by 
removing the cause.—Elmira (N. Y.) Report. 


William A. McKeever, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 


lege: The Journal of Education is doing a mighty good 
work. 
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SUGGESTIVE QUERIES IN A RURAL SCHOOL 


CLARENCE T, BENSON 
County Superintendent, Cerro Gordo County, lowa. 


Name as many animals as you can that have 
feet like cows (cloven hoofs), 

Which of these most resemble our farm cow? 

Are cows native of America? 

Are all cloven-hoofed animals also horned? 

Did you ever see a hornless cow? Was it 
naturally hornless, or had it been dehorned? 

For what two purposes are cattle raised? 

For what are cows often used among the peas- 
ants of Europe? 

Is the hair of cattle used for clothing? 

Name all of the uses to which cattle are put. 

Name the common breeds of cattle. 

Classify them as to beef or dairy breeds. 

How did cattle figure in the early settlement of 
this country? 

Are there any wild cattle in America? 

How did they get there? 

Are all cloven-hoofed animals cud-chewers 
(ruminants)? 

Shorthorn cattle have obtained a distinction as 
the most economical machine for the speediest 
conversion of corn and grass into meat and 
money. 

The original Shorthorns occupied the east of 
England. There are many large herds in Eng- 
land to-day, where cattle-raising has become al- 
most an art. 

Derived from a large breed the Shorthorn is 
heavy, his skin is light colored, hair reddish brown 
or white, or mixed, his muzzle is flesh colored and 
his form square. The color cannot be character- 
ized by a single term, varying from a pure white 
to a rich red, a mixture being the fashion, known 
as roan or strawberry. He excells all other stock 
in facility of fattening, making good and heavy 
beef in thirty months, and even in two years. 

Most shorthorns are not good milkers. 

The breeds of cattle are for the most part named 
from the country or section of a country from 
whence they originated. The Durhams from 
Durham, England; the Herefords from Hereford, 
England; the Aberdeen-Angus from Aberdeen in 
Scotland ; the Jersey from Jersey Islands, near the 
British Islands; the Poles from Poland, etc.— 
Circular for Teachers. 


SPELLING IN IDAHO 


The list of words used in the spelling test given origi- 
nally to Kansas college and high school students, as 
written up in the Journal of Education for April 11, was 
dictated, without preparation, to the seventh and eighth- 

tade pupils of the Bickel school, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

sing the same method of rating the papers, the follow- 
ing results were obtained:— 


112 seventh and eighth-grade pupils................. 73% 

116 Kansas college and high school students........ 75% 


Andrew W. Edson, New York City: T think that the 
special editions that you have issued lately giving the 
greater portion of the issue to some special topic is a 
masterstroke. I hope that you will keep this up. In 


securing the consensus of opinions from so many edu- 
cators throughout our country, you are giving to the 
profession just what we all need. : 
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BOOK TABLE 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. Book Two. By A. R. 
Brubacher, superintendent of schools, Schenectady, 


N. Y., and Dorothy Snyder, head of the English de- 
partment, Schenectady High school. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
375 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Brubacher and Miss Snyder were the authors of 
Book One of this series, which came out somewhat over 
a year ago, and which, we are told, has met with un- 
usual success. Book One is intended for use with first 
and second-year high school classes. Book Two is de- 
signed for third and fourth-year work, and it completes 
the course begun in Book One, but it may very well be 
used independently. The word, the sentence, the para- 
graph, and the four forms of discourse are taken up, 
with most emphasis placed upon argument and exposi- 
tion, because it is assumed that the pupil will have 
studied description and narration in detail in the first 
two years of high school English. The chapter on lit- 
erary criticism should prove of unusual value; it is just 
what is needed in all secondary school English work, 
Letter writing is stressed. There are many litera 
specimens from most approved authors to illustrate dif- 
ferent points. Oral composition and “book conversa- 
tions” are commendable features of the book. There 
are numerous questions and suggestions to help the in- 
structor. 


INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL SCIENCE, WITH 
EXPERIMENTS. By Percy E. Rowell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 302 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

Mr. Rowell has written his “Introduction to General 
Science” but to guide the pupil in his inevitable interest 
in nature, as he puts it. By giving a general view of all 
the sciences, he gives a child such a working knowledge 
that a day’s lesson in one of the elementary sciences 
ceases to be a blind alley, and at the same time such a 
course awakens the child’s mind to the vast possibilities 
of scientific knowledge and mental attainments. A very 
wide range of matter is covered. The course is an 
elastic one, planned for a definite year’s work. Several 
of the experiments are new, and the element of play is 
recognized as a source of instruction and made use of 
in the experiments. “There is ample chance for utilizing 
local conditions in the 210 experiments. 


RABENORT’S GEOGRAPHY. By William Rabenort, 
principal Public School 9, The Bronx, city of New 


York. 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 238 pp. Illus- 
trated. Maps. 8vo. Price, 50 cents. 
EUROPE. 239 pp. Illustrated. Maps. 
50 cents. 
New York: American Book Company. 
In the two volumes, “North and South America” and 
“Europe,” Mr. Rabenort treats of the Western hemi- 
sphere (exclusive of the United States), and-eof Euro 
primarily as the home of the human race. Only the 
facts of science, travel, history, art, and biography are 
introduced which have distinct geographical aspects. 
Special emphasis is put upon transportation, communi- 
cation, and movements of population. The connection 
of physical and social facts with their geographical 
bases and effects is brought out. Questions and exer- 
cises are given. In each volume there are over twenty 
maps and 200 illustrations from photographs. 


LIPPINCOTT’S SECOND READER. By Homer P. 
Lewis, superintendent of schools, Worcester, Mass., 
and Elizabeth Lewis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 171 pp. 

Lippincatt’s Second Reader is a collection of fables, 
folk lore, myths, legends, and fairy tales carefully ar- 
ranged in successive lessons which bring out the prin- 
ciples of the paragraph, present participle, adverb, and 
simple comparison in fine style. A list of words adds 
to the usefulness of the book, and some extraordinarily 
good illustrations, colored as well as plain, by Philip 
Lyford of Worcester, round out the attractiveness of 
this charming reader. 


8vo. Price, 


THE EDUCATION OF CATHOLIC GIRLS. By 
Jane Erskine Stuart. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. 243 pp. Price, United 
Kingdom, 3-6 net. 

In these days of advance in the science of education, a 
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discussion by a Catholic educator of girls must neces- 
sarily be of interest a8 indicating the effect of modern 
conditions on a long-established system. One of the 
great. differences between Catholic and public school 
education .is. religious instruction, which is emphasized 
in. the one and neglected in the other. The author of 
“The Education of Catholic Girls’ realizes the impor- 
tance.of religious instruction, for she believes with jus- 
tice that the moral welfare of the world depends on the 
religious ideal of its. women. Moreover, she -stresses 
two other points which make for the strengthening of 
that ideal—discipline and restraint, and the fitting of 
girls for the practical things of life, so that they may 
be able to hold a needle or prepare a dinner as weil as 
discuss.the propositions of Euclid. 

.On the higher education of women, she deplores the 
attempt. to imitate the man’s university, which can never 
succeed. Higher education for women must not mean 
unlimited opportunity for speculation and an entire lack 
of restraint, but rather a development of the ideal laid 
for secondary education,—a higher opportunity for ser- 
vice such as only true women can render. 

There are supplementary essays on art, on history, on 
English, and.on modern languages. “The Education of 
Catholic Girls” is a treatment which should interest all 
educators, whether or not they agree with its conclu- 
sions. 


FIRST YEAR IN NUMBER. By Franklin S. Hoyt, 
formerly assistant superintendent of schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Harriet E. Peet, State Normal 
school, Salem, Mass. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. Ifustrated. 129 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

The authors of “First Year in Number” intend that 
the book shall serve the same purpose in introducing the 
study of arithmetic that the Primer has long done in 
teaching the beginnings of reading. The authors have 
been fully aware of the harm that has been done by 
trying to teach primary pupils the abstract principles of 
arithmetic, and they have broken away from the belief 
that these children can master even the most elementary 
principles in the formal study of number. The lack of a 
good foundation, as the authors say, has been the cause 
of so many cases of retardation in the grades which are 
-due to arithmetic alone. In this book the danger is 
avoided because it is based upon the familiar experi- 
ences and activities of childhood. Each topic is devel- 
oped concretely in connection with some interest of chil- 
dren; the new facts are then established through games 
and exercises; and, finally, the power in the use of num- 
ber facts is acquired through a variety of applications 
to common situations in the lives of children. The plan 
of the illustrations is an ingenious one, like the rest of 
the text, in line with the latest methods of teaching. 


- ELOQUENCE: COUNSEL ON THE ART OF 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Garrett P. Serviss. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 214 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

In this book the noted astronomer gives the fruits of 
his long experience on the lecture piatform and of his 
thorough study of the masters of oratory. Mr. Serviss’ 
style is simple and readable; he has mastered the art of 
imparting information without apparent effort, which 
commends his book to the “general reader,” without im- 
pairing its usefulness to the special student. The treat- 
ment is in three parts, headed Instinct, Preparation, and 


’ Practice, with a supplementary chapter containing ex- 


tracts from the greatest orators from Demosthenes to 
Lincoln, Phillips, and Grady. Attention is also given 
to the most modern development of platform speaking, 
the illustrated lecture, and to the use of speech in politi- 
cal life. The author shows an appreciation of the true 
force and greatness of oratory which is unusual in these 
halcyon days of books and periodicals; and he believes 
sincerely that the day of the orator will never pass. 


OUR COMMON FRIENDS AND FOES,—A NA- 
TURE READER. By Edwin A. Turner of the IIli- 
nois State University. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo, Illustrated. 143 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Here in: pleasant story form for the younger pupils 

are several important lessons of some of the creatures 

that are helpful to mankind, such as the toad, the quail, 
the bumblebee. and the chickadee; and others that are 
harmful, as the brown ant, the cabbage butterfly, the 
mosquito, and the fly. Much and accurate information 
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is thus, conveyedsto-the youthful pupil about creatures 
concerning whom they may either be quite ignorant, or 
may have some prejudice—as, for instance, against the 
toad. Few children know how serviceable the quail is in 
devouring cutworms, or the bumblebee in distributing 
plant pollen. On the other hand, they are not-aware of 
the danger in spreading disease by the mosquito or the 
fly. This little volume is a successful experiment in 
opening the boys and girls’ eyes to the assistance or the 
harm of many of the creatures they see so commonly 
during the days of summer. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


** King’s Inside Finishing.’’ By Charles A. King. Price, 80 cents. 
New York: American com $ 

**In Those Days.” By Ella allock. Price, 40 cents. New 

‘* Necessa of the Teacher’s Tenure.” A. 8S. Draper. 
Syracuse, Cc. W. Bardeen. 7 

‘“ Where’s Master?’’ By Caesar. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

** Mak Faces With Pencil and Brush.” (Books I & II.) B 
ee - Thompsonand F. G. Cooper. New York: World ook 

“The industrial Primer.” By M. B. Grubb and F. L. Taylor. Price, 
30 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“ The Question as a Measure of Efficiency.’”’ By R. Stevens. New 
York : Columbia University. 

“Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Dictionary of the English 
Le Price, 80 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

“ How to Study and Teach History and Civics.” By H. L. Talk- 
ington. Bloomington, Ilil.: The Public School Publishing Company. 

*Two Years Before the Mast.” By Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 
Price, 60 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compan . 

** Selections from Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” Baditea by N. H. 
Batchelder. Price, 25 cents. New York: Charles E. Merrill Com- 


pany. 
a Eloquence.” By G. P. Serviss. Price, $1.25. 
Harper & Brothers. 


New York: 
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Eye Remedy. 
you have e e ate es or 

es Eye Pain. gists urine Eye 
Remedy, Li uid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Exe 3oo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. ‘ 


An Eye Tonic Geod for All Eyes that Need Care 


Remedy Co., Chicago 


INTRODUCTORY 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


By HENRY E. BOURNE 
and ELBERT J. BENTON 


Professors of History in Western Reserve University 


A new book for the sixth grade based on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Eight of the Amen- 
can Historical Association. The purpose is to teach 
that our civilization had its beginnings in the Old 
World, and to lead pupils to think of our country 
in its true historical setting. Two-thirds of the book 
are given to this introductory history, and the remain- 
der to the period of discovery and exploration. 


CLOTH. 270PAGES. ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


HEALTH IN HOME AND 
TOWN 


By BERTHA M. BROWNE 


This book continues the course begun in the 
author's “ Good Health for Girls and Boys.” 


CLOTH. 3 PAGES. . FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


D.C. HEATH & GO,, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
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DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
TEMS. of .educatiipn va to be 
every state in the Union. o be 
vailable, these contributions uld 

short comprehensive. ‘Copy 
hould be received by the editor not 


ater than Friday preceding date of 
ue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
ay 17: New England Superintend- 
' ents, Boston; president, A. D. Call, 
Hartford, 


av-18: Peace Day. 


ay 23-25: Mississippi Valle ? 


torical Association, 
meeting together with history sec- 
tion of Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington, Ind.; 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, Chicago, 
president. 
une 5-8: ~— Recreation Congress, 
Cleveland, Ohio. “ds 
une 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
f the National Conference of 
and “Corrections Cleve+ 
land, O.; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 

June 14: Flag Day. 

June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 

June 24, 25, 26, 27; Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 

June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Morehead, 
president. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
resident, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
rockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 
July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8S. Wright, St. Albans, president. 

October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
' A. Allan, Augusta. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. One of the no- 
table first fruits of President Ben- 
ton’s administration at the Univer- 
1 Vermont is a summer. 
f unusual prominence and attrac- 
iveness,. President. Mitchell of 
outh Carolina and Professor Wal- 
er Ballou Jacobs of Brown Univer- 
ity are educators of commanding 
ower and influence, as are the 


Slaughter Morton of 
ew York, Dr. F. R. Robinson of 
oston, and Madame Mulford of 
Yew York are a rare group.of spe- 
jalists. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


superintendent, at a. 
of $4,000. Mr. Jacoby is a native of 
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College of Oratory 


TAWRENCE SOUTHWICK. Procldent 


The largest scheol of Literature, 
in America alms to 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
= 4 beautiful new buildin 
Tamer sessions. Catalogue and f 
formation on application r 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Medical school. Dr. -Edsall is an 


authority, on occupational diseases. 


and on the influence of environment 
n health. 
| George’G, Wilson, professor of in- 
ternationalaw at Harvard, will be 
the. Harvard exchange professor_at 
the Sorbotine for 1913. 

GREENFIELD. Winthrop P. 
Abbott, superintendent of the union 
school district at Proctor, Vérmont, 
has. been elected 
the Greenfield schools. Mr. Abbott 
has had ‘wide experience and oppor- 
tunities in school supervision and 
Hag peer active in 
tional affairs of Vermont. He is a 
graduate of Dartmouth College in 
the class of 1893. 

William H. Whiting has resigned 
as principal of the high school after 
twenty-eight years in that position. 
Mir. Whiting resigns on account of 
lack of health and strength to longer 
continue the responsibilities con- 
nected with the principalship, but he 
will retain the professorship in the 
classical depattment and he will also 
act as vice-principal. 


MARLBORO. O.A. Morton has 
been re-elected superintendent of 
schools and secretary of the school 
committee. 


SPRINGFIELD. The Springfield 
principals are co-operating with 
other principals from other cities in 
an effort to get an effective state 
truancy law. As it now is, the tru- 
ant officers have little control over 
boys who leave school, work for a 
short period, and then loaf. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Dean Meikle- 
john of Brown has been mentioned 
in the press as a candidate for the 
presidency of Amherst College. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ELMIRA. AsherJohnson Jacoby 
of Milton, Mass., succeeds Don C 


Palmer, Penn.; is forty-eight years 
old; a graduate of the Kutztown, 
Penn., Normal school and the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, 
and ‘has done postgraduate work at 
Harvard. He has been superin- 
tendent at Pen Argyl, Penn., for 
five years; principal at Sayville, L. 
I., for five years; superintendent at 
Middleboro, Mass., for nine. years; 
and_ superintendent at Milton for 
nearly eleven years. Mr. Jacoby 
has béen a notable success in every 
position and has been prominent in 
educational affairs in New Eng- 
land and in the civic affairs in every 


; community where he has worked. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. The Assembly has 


7 
superintendent of 


board of education to establish 
new State normal school in a coun 
of the first class, and has made 
appropriation of $300,000 for t 
same. There are at present tw 
state normal schools, one at Mon 
clair and one at Trenton. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


TOPEKA. The first anaual di 
tribution of state funds’ to ritral di 
tricts in early April gave aid to 
districts in thirty-eight | counti 
all Kansas districts to hold school 
for at least seven of the twelve 
months. Where the maximum levy 
does not raise the money the state 
provides three-fourths of the further 
amount necessary and the county 
pays one-fourth. In speaking of this 
law State Superintendent Fairchild 
said: “I. think that the seven months 
law will benefit at least 50,000 school 
children of the state by lengthening 
out the school term. 


MICHIGAN. 
ADRIAN. The special objects of 
the Michigan State Federation of 


Teachers’ Clubs for this year are to 
secure a_ state institution for sub- 
normal and epileptic children and to 
secure a retirement salary for teach- 
ers. The nine associations already 
in the federation are the Adrian, Ann 
Arbor, Bay City, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Jackson, Ward Principals of 
Lansing, Port Huron, and Saginaw 


East ide,—the associations in the 
cities where education is most alive. 
OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. It is reported that 
the University . of. Cincinnati will 
open a night university next fall 


which shall give degrees as the regu- 
lar departments of the university. 
The experiment should prove most 
imstructive. 

ILLINOIS. 
‘EAST ST. 
fairs in this city continte to be in a 
much State» "One" 
aging feat#re is the increase in the 
grade teacher¢ salaries. n 
school building i$ provided for. 
. McDonough ‘saceeeds John 
Miller as’ principal of the Alfa 
school. 


[ A ‘two-millioa- 
L issue to build schoal- 
houses is the project just passed ty 
the. Kansas City board. Jt 
will be suiimitted the vbfers Jume 
1._ It willfnot“be necessaty to isste 
a large part of these bonds for io 
or three fears. In.an. editorial 

as a commercial as 


MISSOURI, 


KANS 
dollar 
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KANSAS. 
i 
arty 
thers. Dr. Harlan D. Updegraff of 
he Federal Bureau of Education, 
CAMBRIDGE. David L. Edsall, Ree. 
rofessor of hygiene and preventiv 
edicine at Washington University 
t. Louis, and presidé@}= the 
American Sehool’ Hygiene Associa- Dtar-says 
ion, has-been appointéd Jackson inc:— 
ici 
authorizing the states “Treat the generously, 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


The Holden Imperial Cover 


NEARLY DOUBLES THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS 


—— AND —— 


PROTECTS THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring 
Soiled Books from One Pupil to Another 


Material 


The Holden Combination Repairing 


Outfit 


Takes Care of any Damage Occurring to the Inside of 
the Books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


Get everybody to talking about the 
magnificent system. Give the people 
a chance to do a lot of enthusiastic 
boasting about the schools. Then 
see what a commercial asset they 
would be!” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 

FORT WORTH. This city has a 
state-wide reputation for having the 
best, most uniformly modernized 
school buildings in the state. It 
started early, and has never faltered 
in its purpose. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. Andrew H. 
Wilson, president of the city board 
of education for eighteen years, has 
been judge of the juvenile court for 
four years, and a most efficient judge 
he has proved to be. 

KENTWOOD. C. A. Brooks of 
Alabama has been elected to succeed 
W. L. Brumfield. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO. “The time is 


ripe for the formation of a great 
Western Teachers’ Association to in- 


clude all the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States. The industrial and 
educational problems of the West are 
distinctive. The industrial interests 
are ‘getting together.’ The time 
is most opportune for the educational 
interests to join this ‘get together’ 
movement. . The proposed West- 
ern Association could meet in 
turn with the several interested state 
associations, thus bringing together 
once a year or once in two years the 
educational leaders of the West for a 
discussion of problems of common 
interest. . . . Such an association 
would become an_ educational clear- 
ing house for the West, would help 
to raise standards, would advance the 
interests of teachers along such lines 
as salaries, tenure, etc. . .. Let 
us.organize such an association, not 
only to emphasize the splendid work 
now being done by the state and 
national associations, but to make 
a study of the educational problems 
of the West. The 1915 meeting 
of this association would, of course, 
be held in San Francisco in conjunc- 
tion with the other educational and 
Scientific societies meeting at that 
time.” This suggestion by Superin- 
tendent Christensen of Salt Lake 
City was sent to school people 
throughout the West for criticism. 
Some seventy replies were printed in 
the April number of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News. The criticism is, 


with a half-dozen exceptions, favor- 
able. There are no evident inten- 
tions of detracting from the N. E. A. 
Like the Southern Education Asso- 
ciation it would aim to be a confer- 
ence to work on sectional problems. 
Meetings would hardly be needed 
oftener than every two or three years. 
The objections voiced seemed to be 
that there are already enough asso- 
ciations in Cordilleran and Coast 
Region. In California the associa- 
tions are well organized. The Inland 
Empire Association is the great 
working body for the states further 
north. President Ware of the State 
Normal at Chicago feels that no 
“educational service” could be ex- 
pected from such an association, bas- 
ing his view on the experience of 
associations now existing in the 
West. Superintendent Frick urges 
that sectionalism such as the pro- 
posed association would seem to sug- 
gest be rigorously avoided in edu- 
cational activity. Superintendent 
Mills of Ogden thinks that the wiser 
course lies in developing the associa- 
tions which already exist. A federa- 
tion merging the interests of the 
existing associations seems the most 
tractable suggestion. 

FRESNO. The reports of the 
central section meeting of the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers’ Association 
are most favorable. Dr. Suzzallo of 
Columbia and Professors Rugh and 


Many girls after leaving high school do not go to college. However, they desire to take ad- 
vanced work under a new environment, and to select those studies which best meet their tastes 


Mount 


and needs. 


We offer just these privileges. Students take advanced English cr advanced Literature 
but besides these studies the course for any girl is absolutely elective. ; 


We do special work in Voice, Piano, Violin, and Organ, having the most eminent masters 


in Boston. 


Advaneed courses for High School Graduates in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
a ; many other subjects; Domestic Science, Art, etc. A new gymnasium with swimming poo! built 


The opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and historical associations are freely used. 
We send students to any college on our certificate and without examination. 


School 


The Journal of Education knows this school well and will be happy 
regarding its work. Mr. Alvin F. Pease also knows Mr. 
to give any information. 


to answer any questions 


and Mrs. Jewett well and will be Pleased 


Dr. Winship recently said : “I know of no plant equal in equipment and attractiveness.” 


Send for Year Book 


Mr. and Mrs. Jewett are at the school every day and are pleased to see anyone interested 
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Thomas of the State University fur- 
aished a really instructive program. 
The following resolution was passed: 
“We lend our earnest support to the 
efforts of the California Council of 
Education to provide a system of 
free text-books for the California 
public schools. We also heartily en- 
dorse the movement on the part of 
the council to secure a state board 
of education safeguarded in its ap- 
pointment and organization by a con- 
stitutional provision and im keeping 
with the most progressive plans of 
some of the eastern states.” The of- 
ficers for next year are: Mrs. N. E. 
Davidson, president; Miss Margaret 
Sheehy, secretary; and F. M. Lane, 
Fresno, treasurer. 

SAN DIEGO. May day was a 
great day at the State Normal school 
this year. There were crowds on 
hand to see the new playground and 
athletic field dedicated. The pro- 
gram was planned as a demonstra- 
tion of the value of playground work, 
and was very interesting as well as 
entertaining. 

OAKLAND. Superintendent J. 
W. McClymonds is planning to in- 
troduce intermediate schools in Oak- 
jand. 


NORTH WESTERN STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


PRESCOTT. This school dis- 
trict has a million-dollar valuation, a 
$35,000 consolidated schoolhouse, 


seven teachers, and twenty-four stu- - 


-dents in the high school course. 

HILLYARD. A new high school 
house is to be erected, and in some 
respects it will be the most progres- 
sive building in the United States. 
The stairs are supplanted by” in- 
lines. 

SPOKANE. State Superintendent 
Henry B. Dewey has put into each of 
the state normal schools a- specific 
‘course of study on sex purity. Spo- 
kane has had two parents’ meetings 
in twenty-eight schools for enlight- 
enment on this same subject. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. A noted educa- 
tor on his return from an_ investiga- 
tion of the Philippine schools said: 
“It will be enough to record that the 
achievements of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the Philippines make as 
bright and inspiring a chapter of his- 
tory as was ever written. If for no 
other reason, the United States gov- 
ernment has just ground for satis- 
faction and -pride in what has been 
accomplished educationally in the 
islands in a dozen years.” This 
Opinion seems to be substantiated by 
the annual report of the director of 
education of the Philippine Islands 
for the school year 1910-1911 which 
has just been received by the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs. This is the 
eleventh annual report since the or- 
ganization of the public school sys- 
tem in the Philippines under Ameri- 
can control and shows substantial re- 
sults along nearly every line of en- 
deavor. Particular emphasis has 
been placed throughout the year upon 
certain phases of the work which past 
experience had shown to be in need 
of special attention. As, having a 
bearing upon the growth of the 


bureau the following facts are given 
by the director: 


The annual enroll- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Summer 
Session of 


STOUT INSTITUTE 


Seventh Annual Summer Session, July 29—August 30, 1912. 


MENOMONIE 
WISCONSIN 


Tairty-five courses in Manual Training. Twenty-one courses in Domestic Economy. Of these 


eighteen may be regarded as vocational courses. 


for women. 


First class accommodations in dormitories 


For illustrated catalog giving details of all courses address 


L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
~ Burlington, Vermont 
JULY 1 to AUGUST 9 


Situated in the most beautifal region in America: 
where the air, coming over mountains and lakes 
§ cool and bracing, the University of Vermont is 
especially attractive in the summer. ‘The session is 
planned primarily for teachers. Prominent educa. 
tors from other instituticns Lave been addcd 10 the 
faculty for the summer. 


For information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 6, 1912 


offers college courses for students to make 
up conditions in the following subjects: 


Sciences and Sociology 

cation, erman, 

Manual Training, Mathematics and and 
ysics, 

Advanced ccurses in these subjects may be 

taken to count toward a degree. 


Preparatory schoo] students may also make 
eR conditions for admission to = in: 
e isto 


mistry, English, French, German, aay 
Latin, M Training, Mathematics, 
Physics. 


For Circular address 


ROBERT J. ALEY, President 
ORONO, MAINE 


A STATE ORPHANS’ 
SALE 


In June, 1912, the State of Pennsylvania will vacate 
the property they have used for many years as a 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ School at Chester Springs, Pa. 
This property is owned by the Farmers Me- 
chanics National Bank of Py 
sa 


SCHOOL FOR 


consists of 40 acres in park and cam 
ona dormitories, school buildings, ospital, light- 

g and heating plant, administration buildings, 
sewerage disposal plant. 

Itis located in the beautiful of 
Chester County, 30 miles West of Philadelphia on 
a branch of the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. and 
6 miles from the main line of the Pennsylvania R. 
R, The capacity of the school is over 500 children. 

ere is a wonderful abundance of mineral 
springs of three kinds—magnesia, sulphur and iron 
on the property. An analysis ot the magesium 
spring shows the same properties and in the same 
roportions as the famous spring at Bedford 

prings, Pa. This property was at one time a 
famous watering place known as the Yellow 
Springs. It is now for sale by order of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The price is 
$40,000, or about one-half the cost of the buildings. 
— to suit purchaser. Write for further partic- 
ulars. 


THE FARMERS & MECHANICS NA- 
TIONAL BANK 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


A forceful woman, not tee young,. 
school teacher or university graduate 
preferred, wanted for special organi- 
zation work among  better-class 
People; one who can travel if neces- 
sary preferred; permanent salaried 
position. Call upon J. Q. Adams & 
Ce., 120 Boylston street, Boston, 


Middlebury College 
Summer Session 
JULY 2 TQ AUGUST 9 


The lar,est and most popul ‘ 
sort in® Vermont 
Mountains. Boating, tennis, mountain climb- 
Ta other outdoor sports. A Strong fac- 
college and university faculties. 
aluable coursesin Education, Peychology, 
Densaaces, Sciences, Mathematics, Art and 
omestic Science. Credit for college and 
Pe, tuition and living ex- 
rite for illustrated - 


RAYMOND M cFARLAND, Director, 
Middlebary, Vermont. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1912 


One hundred and fifty courses in 
and professional wor The ottcution of 
teachers is especially called to the following 
features of the eighteenth session—July 1— 
A st9. MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS by Chancellor Brown, Dean Balliet 
and others ; PSYCHOLOGY by Dr. J. Carle- 
ton Bell; INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION by Dr. 
Charles J. Pickett; ELEMENTS OF EDUCA- 
AND OF SOCIAL STATISTICS b 
3 Leonard P. Ayres; PLAYGROUNDS AND 
EDUCATIONAL CENTERS by Mr. Lee F. 
Hanmer ; THE WIDER UsE OF THE 
SCHOOL PLANT by Mr. Clarence A. Perry - 
G = 
by Willa: UP ORGANIZATION 
For information address 


George C. Sprague, New York Uni 
38 Waverly Place, New York City ad 


TATE NORMAL SCH 
$ Mase. For 
a idress the Principal, A.C, Borpes, M. A. 


Massachuse'ts 
for the peda - 
of teachers of 
. AsBurRY Pir- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Coeducational. 
gogical and technical train 
he commercial subjects. 
Principal. 


SAPOLIO 
The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS, SCOURS, 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 


GARRET. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Oo 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies DEY 
New Yorks N- 186 Fith Ave, Chicago, 28 E Jackson Bid, Portan Ore, 610 Swetan Bg 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO ADD 25 
THE PARKER Washington Year % TO 50 % TO YOUR SALARY 


by summer vacation work? Then 
write Dept. Z, Box 1835, Boston, 
about yourself. 


If available for a position in the West try 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—1ist National Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mer. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 623 So. Wabash Av. EXPERT C ARE 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager Individual care of mentally weak 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 


tor our new booklet ‘“Teaching as a Business."" Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. or nervous girls or adults. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Fifteen years experience. 
Director, J. L LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calis aid tees 
Address “SPECIALIST,” 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 
fac Ceachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England Care Journal of Education, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
BROWN’S 


Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 1678 
MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manage r 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Save the voice in all kinds of weather. Invalua- 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY neat 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 
Established pe * 7 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON There is nothing more effective for Throat Irrita- 


The Agency for Qualified Teachers tao, bons, 


tation. Sold onlyin boxes. Sample mailed free. 
We are now in need of hundreds of goalies teachers for Grades, High Schools, Manual 
Training, Commercial and Domestic Science positions throughout the entire West. We 
may be able to put you ina better position than you would secure through your own indi- 
vidual efforts. Booklet, ‘‘ How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion,” with all the 
laws of certification of teachérsof the Western States, free to members. Write vs today. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oo 


Some New Books 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
The Industrial Primer......... .-..... Grubb & Taylor D. C. Heath & Co., Boston .30 
Two Years Before the Mast............ Resale vee Dana Houghton Mifflin Co., a .60 
The Home-Made Kindergarten...... Smith “ “ “ a 
King’s Inside King American Book Company, N.Y. .80 
In Those Hallock The Macmillan Co., “ 40 
Outlines of the History of Education............ Aspinwall “ “ « “ 
The Social Aspects of King “ “ “ “1.60 
Farm Boys and Girls McKeever “ “ 1.50 
Applied Ethics... ....- Roosevelt Harvard University, Cam. 75 
Banking Reform in the United States.......... Sprague “ “ “ 1.00 
A Guide to Reading in Social ics and Allied 7 , sae 

Philoso Kirkham G,®.Putnam’sSons, N.Y. 1.50 
The Problems of Philosophy... Russell Henry Holt & Co., “ 

an c 
Public School Pub. Co, Bloomington. — 

mans, Green & Co., N. —— 

Durell Charles E. Merrill & Co...” 
Galesburg Public Schools......... . .«... »... Steele Board of Education, Galesburg —— 
The Question as a Measure of Efficiency........ Stevens Columbia University, N.Y.  — 


ment for the school year,1910-1911 ‘ing ample classroom space to méet 
reached 610,493 ag against 587,317 for the needs of the schools, and at a 
the preceding year. The total num- cost not to exceed the funds avail- 
ber of schools in operationwas.4,404,. able. Standard plans based upon the 
and the total number «of Ame@fiean tnit systemyeof construction which 
and Filipino teachers on duty et the aHoOw“additions to be made as neces- 
close of the school year was 9,086. sity may demand without detracting 
The Philippine government spent for. from the appearance or utility of the 


education the. original structure, have been adopted 
oat 


during the last “fiscal year. which are suited to the conditions of 
Qne‘of the chief features gf the work the country.. These .buildings are 
of the bureaw was th€ of ~built of reinforced concrete~ com- 
a comprehensive school building pro- bined with good construction timber 
tam, and: plansvhave-beén prowdéd and have from one to ten rooms each. 
or the which= hygiene early buildings* are now in 
and attractive in appearance, afford- course of construction. The_obsery- 


JOHN L BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


ance of Arbor day is an important 
annual event in the bureau. During 
the past school year no less than 


600,000 trees were planted by the chil- 


dren of the public schools. The 
aesthetic and economic benefits ac- 
cruing to the people of the islands as 
a result of the tree planting of a sin- 
le year cannot be easily estimated. 
Seite of the results of the industrial 
instruction as carried on in the 
Schools of the islands are mentioned 
by the director; school. boys, in a 
hundred towns of the Philippines are 


1.00 wearing hats made by themselves; the 


hat exports from the islands in- 
creased from 621,475 in 1910 to 1,025,- 
596 in 1911; many girls weave the 
cloth and make the clothing which 
they wear in school; more than half 
of the desks and tables in the primary 
schools of the Philippines have been 
made by the pupils; the primary 
schools of one province were able to 
deliver 1,000 salable baskets on a 
month’s notice; in one town the bas- 
kets used to contain the oranges for 
export were purchased from other 
towns; now they are made at home as 
a result of the trade having been 
taught in the schools; one school has 
introduced and developed the slipper- 
making industry, and last year sold 
$4,000 worth; in one province over a 
thousand gardens were cultivated. 


These cases illustrate the sort of 


thing that is being accomplished in 
the industrial classes’ of the public 
schools. The director believes that 
the highest results of the industrial 
instruction are those which have to 
do with the moulding of the character 


and life: purposes of the pupils con- - 


cerned. 
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European novelty entertainers. 
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Educational Reports and Pamphiets 
Albany, New York. 1911 Report. 


Superintendent Charles Cole. 
Barnard College, Columbia, An- 
-mouncement,. 1912-1918. 

Berkeley, California. “The Lower 

* High School.” By G. ‘Walter 
Munroe, principal. 

Chicopee, Mass. 1911 Report, Su- 
perintendent John C. Gray. 

Director of Education, Philippines. 
Eleventh Annual Report. 1910- 
1911. 

Fitchburg State Normal School. 
Seventeenth Annual Catalog. 1911- 
1912. 

Illinois Department of Public In- 
struction. Memorial Day Manual. 

Malden, Mass. Annua! Report. Su- 
perintendent Clarence H. Demp- 


sey. 

Phillips Exeter Academy. Bulletin, 
Vill., No. 

Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
Catalog 1911-1912. 

"The Beginning of the Peace Move- 
ment.” By Curtis W. Greer. Re- 
printed and circulated by the Con- 
necticut Peace Movement. 

United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin, 1912,. Noa & “Peace 
Day,” May 18. Suggestions and 
Material for Its Observance in the 
Schools. Compiled by Fannie 
Fern Andrews, secretary of the 
American School Peace League. 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


“A NIGHT IN A TURKISH 
BATH” AT B. F. KEITH'S: 


One of the strongest vaudeville 
bills seen at B. F. Keith's theatre in 
months is promised for next week. 
One of the novelties will be Joseph 
Hart’s comedy~with music, entitled 
“A Night in a Turkish Bath.” The 
comedy element is Strong, and the 
laughs follow one another in rapa 
succession. Conlin, Steele, and 
Carr, the college girl and the rah- 
tah boys, will appear; Conroy and 
LeMaire are biackface comedians, 
With a clever skit entitled “The 
Pinochle Fiends,” and two new- 
Comers are Joe Keno and Rosie 
Green, clever eccentric dancers. 
Phil Staats, late of “Excuse Me,” 
will poke fun at his avoirdupois and 
éntertain with piano novelties. The 
Pour Londons are aerialists who 
fairly make one _ hold his breath; 
Maude Hall Macy has a funny 
sketch called “The Magpie and the 
Jay,” and Romano and Delano are 


Guo 


Mrs. Merrill had married a second 
time and her husband was anxious to 
Ihave the children call him “Father.” 
Margaret, aged five, was still unde- 
cided. One day the new member of 
the family punished the little girl by 
Making her stand half an hour in the 
corner. When her time was up she 
@mnounced, sadly, though firmly: 
“Well, I guess you're gomg to be’ 


Chase all right.”—-Harper’s 
4 
“Nails are cheap now, but they are 


indigestible,’ observes the Boston 
So we must look elsewhere 
FOF @ solution of the high cost of our 


Union-Star. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


is one of our busiest months. ; y 


recommendation work in April 


neh and German, He 


asked us to name two candidates to him We recommended one teacher whom we had 


previously placed in the Indiana Norma! 
visited both and engaged the teacher ‘at 


We rec 
agrade teacker in , 
E schools. She was appointed at $750. 
R COMMENDATION We were asked to name our 
o who is stilithere. We recommended th ; 
ate. He applied in person and was appoiseed. 21 


in Rochester and was appointed at $1,000 
,000. The pri 
our office for a teacher of music, drawing, and history in THAT yung wiman of the 
1912 raduating class 
telegraph her acceptance the following day. She Appointed, The 

~ u t 

— University who was also a normal graduate with craduat- 
sad was met the principal from Swarthmore in 


others, but these are a few of our April. COUNTED 
’ that bave 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency TO Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and New York 
Advises parents about schools. Ww 


M.O. PRATT mer. 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


to Colieges, 


and FOREIGN superier Professors, P Schools, and ¥ 
rnesses, for every de . » Principals, Assistants, amilies 
address partment of instructions recommends good Schools to parent 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Se. ter vor ta 


Supplies Colle 
shert netice for high positions. Takes pride : women ea 
Phene. No in prompt, reliable work. elegraph or 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for d 
epartme 
tem drawing secure positions paying $60 870 Pproved sys. 
address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MYERS 
emoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Cooperating Agencies in & ©o., 


Atlanta. 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHA 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 oe 


(Ime,) 
ELBRIDGE 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of a Fagprg 

th ies. j 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska. Ocloreda, Waa 
Sey meg na, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we ian 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication 
HE SCHERMERKHORN TEACH ERS’ AGENCY 
T people. Free registration to reliable candidate: . 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


$53 Fifth Avenue, New York, Nw 


York. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with ‘ 
. Send for circulars. Competen’ Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t.; Albany N.Y 


TEACHERS _— THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
be filled in the Middle West during the coming 


year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time toapply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGE 
ger. 
Our “placing service” is unique in - ational Sal we — 
you printed sotification blanks yoo to 
rru- 
AGENCY places you in the position you desire 
FOR BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Building, Denver, Cole 


upon your qualifications, showing personality, creden 
Way it Works.’ 


A COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 
HERS Kindly send me your booklet, “A Placing Agency for Teachers: The 
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SUMMER TRIPS 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 


Thousand Islands ; Niagara Falls, Toronto and the Muskoka Lakes; 
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GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. 


A train modem in every respect and catering 
} to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 
i A line of easy grades and scenic features. 
Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEEK AGENTS 


Typewriter Company 


New Vork and Everywhere 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OR BY THE SEA 


@ Vacation days are coming fast. Have you decided your Summer trip 
yet? 


PLEASURE TOURS 


@ This is the easy way to travel—no care, no thought for details, every- 
thing arranged in advance, the best things seen at the best time. 


re _ @ Tours will be run this summer to Yellowstone National Park, Thousand 
4d Islands, St. Lawrence River, Montreal, Quebec, Lake Champlain and 
| Lake George, and the Hudson River; Toronto, Niagara Falls and the 


and to the Great Lakes and Mackinac Island. 


"| Full information concerning Summer Trips of all kinds may be obtained 
upon application by letter or in person to D. N. Bell, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


> 
4 
The recgnt consolidation of the sales forces igjAmerica of 
the Remingt@n, Smith Premier gnd Monarch Typ@writers is an qo... 
» event of the Qeepest importande to every and operator 
of the writing,machine. — 
It means thé\consolidation of the stenogra Employment 
Departments of these three writers, result has been — 
the cteation of new and @reater empl@yment service— | 
incomparably thé) greatest thé typewriteg) world has ever ¥ 
known. 
This greater segvice m a far comprehensive 
service to stenographers—ma posit to fill and more 4 
Opportunities to fill then nd onsti another reason why 
soul the student should leagn on ofe of three machines. . 
WRITING 
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